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POETRY. 


SUMMER DAYS. 


A little nook of wilderness, 

Between the meadow and the river, 
Where two erewhile together came, 
And one will come no more forever. 

















The rustic bridge, the narrow road, 
The seat upon the fallen pine, 

The whieper of the summer woods, 

So sweet, but not so sweet as thine. 

A little wild flower long ago 

Among the tangled grasses grew,— 

80 many things are dead since then, * 
How should not that be withered too? 
Here where we sat, I sit alone, 
Watching until the sun goes down; 
For though ’tis summer-time to-day, 
‘Te-morrow will the woods be brown. 
“Year after year,” the poet sang, 

‘Year after year the spirit sighs, 

And sammer days will come again, 
And suns will set in summer skies, 
But to this bourne of wilderness, 
Between the meadow and the river, 
Will any come because we came, 

And say: They come no more forever? 


WHEN WILL IT DAWN! 
BY REV. PHEBE A, HANAFORD. 


When will it dawn? that promised day of blessing, 
When land and sea, 

Joyous as souls may be with love’s carressing, 
In peace shall be? 


When o'er the valleys boom no sounds of slaughter, 
When ocean’s wave 

Iserimsoned not with blood of son or daughter, 
To war a slave? 


God speed the truth and let the glad evangel 
O’er earth send joy, 

As beams of light come when the morning angel 
Looks from the sky! 


Too long the sons of Adam’s race have striven, 
Too long has War 

er carth’s fair homes its plow of sorrow driven, 
Now let the law,— 


Love's law—divinely strong, in earth prevailing, 
Through woman's power, 

In might of sweetness War's strongholds assailing 
Bring the bright hour. 


When “peace on earth,” no more prophetic only, 
Is the refrain 

Of History, ana haunts, once sad and lonely, 
Are glad again. 


Toilon, then, workers in Life’s field of glory, 
ae Reformers all! 
dawn will show that Peace in her sweet story 


: Answe:ed Love’s call. 
Voice yf Peace. 











ORIENTAL WOMEN. 


Mr. Samuel Johnson’s admirable work on 
‘ ey Religions, just published by Osgood 
me ee of which every American schol- 
in reason to be proud—contains a most 

portant chapter on Hindoo Women. Every 
ee interested in studying the history of 
“x should read it, for it contains the sub- 

The of Many volumes. 

Ben ‘minent Hindoo, Keshub Chunder 
pow to protest in his Euglish speeches 
as low nbuting to Brahmauism the pres- 
“In ®ondition of women in Hindostan. 
Came for nt times,” he said, ‘‘Hindoo ladies 
“te ten and took part in important pub- 
Was whe and wrote books.” “Time 

mend and women mixed freely to- 





gether in society in India,” and ‘enjoyed a de- 
gree of liberty which would not be considered 
quite warrantable in civilized England at the 
present time.’”’ But this liberty was ‘‘with- 
drawn under Mohammedan rule,” and “they 
were confined night and day within the pale 
of the Zenana, and deprived of the light of ed- 
ucation.” (‘Sen’s English visit,’’ by Miss Col- 
let: pp. 344, 371, 416, 466, 491.) 

All this is admirably illustrated by Johnson. 
He shows that the feminine element in the 
Deity is recognized by the oldest Hiudoo tra- 
ditions; and that the highest place among 
the Deities was given to the Mother-goddess, 
Aditi, corresponding to the Ezpytian Isis. In 
India “the Word’? was feminine Sarasvati. 
“At her festivals, as goddess of learning, all 
books, pens, and other implements of study 
are gathered in the school houses of India, 
aud strewn with white flowers and barley 
blades; and in the prayer her name is cou- 
pled with the Vedas and all the sacred writ- 
ings, aud her love invoked, as one with that 
of Brahma, the great Father of all.” “Saras- 
vati,” says the Rig-veda, ‘enlightens all intel 
lects.”. And Indra thus praises the goddess 
Lakshmi: “Thou art mystic and spiritual 
knowledge. Thou art the philosophy of rea- 
soning—the three Vedas, Thou art the arts 
and sciences, thou, moral and political wis- 
dum. The worlds have been preserved and 
re-animated by thee.” As Durga, it is wo- 
man who slays Satan; as Uma, she mediates 
between Brahma and the other gods. (John- 
son: pp. 226-8.) 

And woman being thus deified, woman ap- 
pears also as priestess, Some of the hymns 
in the “Rig-Veda” were composed by women. 
Of the seven ancient sages of Malabar, four 
were women. The moral sentences of Avyar, 
a woman, were taught in the schools, includ- 
ing such as these: “Live in harmony with 
others. Speak ill of none. Forgiveness is 
sweeter than revenge. To honor thy mother 
is the most acceptable worship.’ (Juhnson: p. 
216.) 

Women wrote poems, and treatises on as- 
tronomy, mediciuve, chemistry and geography. 
Priestesses taught princes, and in the Brah- 
mauical schools, kings, priests, and women 
studied metaphysical and moral sciences to- 
gether. 

So much for the intellect; and for the mar- 
riage union, there can be no more dignified 
or noble relation than that described as ex- 
isting between Rama and Sita, Savitri and 
Satyavan. ‘“‘The poet of the Mahabharata 
sings the praises of woman like anvuther 
Schiller,” says Johnson. The wife is ‘‘*man’s 
other half, his inmost friend, source of his 
bliss, root of his salva'ion; friend of the soli- 
tary one, consoling him with sweet words, in 
his duties like a father, in his sorrows like a 
mother.” Sita, tenderest aud sweetest of 
wives, rebukes Rama for excess of anger, and 
warns him to subdue the first risings of evil 
desire. Aud Rama, the incarnation of deity, 
nobly answers: “O Sita, one who is not ad- 
monished is not beloved. You have spoken 
becomingly, and you are my companion in 
virtue, and dearer to me than life.” (Johu- 
son: p. 221. See also a translation or rather 
paraphrase of this beautiful poem, under the 
title, “The Iliad of the East, by Frederika 
Richardson.”) 

Mr. Johnson goes fully into ali this subject. 
He also shows that, in the Hindoo epics, “ wo- 
men are described as entirely independent 
in their intercourse aud movements, traveling 
where they will, and showing themselves free- 
ly in public and unvailed. Married women, 
especially, were perfectly free in India in their 
social intercourse with their own sex; and 
Sakuntala, in the drama, pleads her own cause 
at the court of King Dushyanta, and even 
boldly rebukes him.”’ (p. 211.) 


He shows that the marriage relation was 
more simple and equal in the Vedic times 
than under the laws of Menu; ‘‘though noth- 
ing in the recurded marriage rites of later times 
indicates other than mutual respect and unity 
of interest.” Though the woman was put in 
a position of life-long dependence, this was 
nevertheless based upon the ground of protec- 
tion. (pp. 207-8.) 

This always appeared to me the weak point 
of Mr. Mill's otherwise admirable essay, ‘“The 
Subjection of Woman,” that he attributes this 
subjection too much to the mere spirit of tyr- 
anny, whereas it came in part from the spirit 
of protection. As I take it, the relation be- 
tween the sexes in primitive epochs was 
much like that between a big boy and his sis- 
ter: he tyrannizes over her, but he would die 
for her; and it is hard to tell where the pro- 
tection ends and the tyranny begins. Mr. 
Johnson does full justice to the ‘‘fine compen- 
sation,”’ as he calls it, by which woman’s 
more refined nature, joined with her dignity 
as mother, secures consideration for her, de- 
spite her bodily weakness. 

These are but a few of the poiuts touched 





upon in this noble book. Of the latter half, 
the volume which treats of Buddhism, I have 
said nothing; but that, too, has many impor- 
tant statements. As the history of the intel- 
lectual devclopment of woman has yet to be 
written, I would urge upon all to read such 
important chapters of it as this book contains. 
T. W. H. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


My DEAR JOURNAL :—How my heart leaped 
up in sympathy with the friends gathered to- 
gether in Tremont Temple to celebrate so 
grand an event as that which called out the 
noblest sons and daughters of Massachusetis, 
on the 25th of September. I wanted words in 
which to express the feelings that were awak- 
ened by the occasion, and only those of one of 
her master poets would thrill through me, giv- 
ing form and rhythm to my emotions. 

“When a deed is done for freedom, through 
the broad earth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on 
from East to West.” 

When a strong political party has reached 
such a pitch of practical wisdom or true moral 
courage that it is ready to take up boldly an 
issue which has been jeered at. and ridiculed for 
a quarter of a century and ignored, from the 
foundations of the world up to that period, by 
all political parties, it is time to lift up songs 
and thauksgivings; for it shows that the idea 
is no longer an outcast, a Pariah, among the 
men who look carefully to their own future 
success, The children of this world are 
again wiser than the children of light. The 
State is beginning to recognize what the 
church should from the first have seen, the 
true equality of all citizens before the law. 
Now let all the good and true work for the 
accomplishment of this grand object, the En- 
franchisement of the women of the old Bay 
State. We have seen its safety in the Territo- 
ries far west, where the restraints of society 
are far less than in the older States. If safe 
there, it caunot be unsafe where ‘*Bunker lifts 
its shaft of gray,’’ where the first blood was 
shed for our national freedom; and as Massa- 
chusetts sent the first regiments to the rescue 
of ube old flag in its hour of peril, so let her, 
first of all the States, baptize that flag in the 
name of atrue and unrestricted freedom, which 
knows no difference in any of its children’s 
rights on account of color, sez, *‘or previous 
condition of servitude.’’ H. M. T. C, 

Souru Pass, Oct. 12, 1872. 


- —_——— 





WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


The question of admitting ladies to the 
recitations in the catechism under Dr. Hop- 
kins,—which was last year discussed and neg- 
atively decided by a very large majority of the 
class of '72 in whose hands the matter lay,— 
was broached lately in a meeting of the pres- 
ent senior class of ’73. It was ascertained be- 
forehand, that, out of twenty-six (26), sixteen 
(16) favored the innovation. A motion was 
made to adopt the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the 
class of "73 that all ladies who desire it be ad- 
mitted to the recitations in the catechism. 


The opposition was rabid; the absence of 
three supporters of the measure bad been 
overlooked. So it was judged best to post- 
poue the final vote to a more propitious sea- 
son. In the interval, however, three radicals 
were won over to the conservative side, an 
event which effectually precluded the realiza-- 
tion of the scheme of the former, No vote 
Las been or will be taken, as the numbers of 
both parties are now exactly equal. 

We console ourselves in this disappointment 
by the fact of the large relative gain over last 
year, upon which we found anticipations of 
further progress in manliness aud good sense 
by the students of old Williams. 

An incidental word in conclusion: There 
is a powerful and growing element among the 
alumni which advocates the unconditional ad- 
mission of women to the college. This party 
is headed by David Dudley Field and Prof. 
Bascom, the latter of whom, last Commence- 
ment, read a most able minority report em- 
bodying his views. Itis hardly time to cen- 
sure the students of Williams College for old- 
fogyism in this particular; for though no de- 
terminate or authoritative action has yet been 
taken, the leaven of advancement is at work, 
and satisfactory results may hereafter appear. 

"73. 





A NOBLE WOMAN. 


The “Table-talk’”’ of Appleton’s Journal 
contains a most instructive account of the 
noble work of Miss Stride in aid of the fallen 
women of London :— 

She went out upon the highways and by- 
ways of vast Londou—oftenest upon the by- 
ways—and brought back to her little rooms 
one after another of those poor, forlorn casta- 
ways who throng in such sad procession 
the streets of all great cities; and she shared 
her bread with them, her bed with them, gave 





them no solemn lectures, nor did she bolt up- 
right behind a Bible and threaten them with 
Old Testament scourges; but with every lov- 
ing kindness, with sisterly sympathy, with 
gentlest, tearful appeal and encouragement, 
above all, by winning them from despair to 
hope, from hope to actual amendment and 
honesty, she imparted a new life to what was 
living death. Her noblest deed was her sacri- 
fice. Within a year, out of some seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, mostly given in chari- 
ty, to which were added her own and a benevo- 
lent companion’s pitiful incomes, she gave a 
home, food, clothes, medicine and doctor’s 
care, aud a pew and happy life, to three hun 

dred and seventy-five girls, poor, painted, poi- 
soned and ragged-patched creatures, 

Her success has been very great, and peo- 
ple of London are showing their appreciation 
of true philanthropy by subscriptions to re- 
pay her well-spent fortune. 





CLERICAL CELIBACY IN FRANCE. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Nation says 
that there have been two curious incidents in 
France of a politico-ecclesiastical kind, which 
have been occupying the public mind very se- 
riously. A Jesuit father, Dufour, was accused 
by the conductor of a train, of improper con- 
duct in a railroad car, with a lady of rank 
with whom it was shown his relations had 
been for some time previous of a very inti- 
mate kind, be having been in the habit of 
making long walking excursions with her. 
There seemed to be no doubt about the truth 
of the charge, but the court saved tbe father 
by-one of those tours de force of which only 
French judges are capable. Itruled, in the 
first place, that the offense was not “an offense 
against public decency,’’ as the car. was not a 
public place, and the conductor had no busi- 
ness to be prying into it; in the second place 
it ruled that, as ube conductor was a sceptic 
or Voltairian, and an enemy of religion, bis 
statement was doubtful, and it refused, con- 
trary to all the French rules of evidence, 
which admit everything near und remote cal- 
culated to throw light on the issue, to allow 
him to produce testimony as to the former re- 
lations of the accused persons, so as to 
strengthen the probability of his own story; 
aud it then committed the crowning ahsurdity 
of severely admonishing the father and the 
lady on the impropriety of their bebavior. 
The case has excited «ll the more attention in 
France because the German Jesuits are flock- 
ing into the country by the score, and because 
a determined effurt is being made to take the 
public schools out of clerical hands. This 
effort is deriving much support from a terrible 
scandal which has just taken place near Bor- 
deaux by the atrocious cenduct of a certain 
Father Ange, a member of the order of Chris. 
tian Brothers, in charge of a school at that 
place. Three hundred fathers of families have 
petitioned the prefect for a lay teacher, and 
refuse to send their children to the public 
school as long as it remains iu the bands of an 
ecclesiastic. Fatber Hyacinthe’s marriage 
has of course fed the flame of discussion which 
these incidents have excited, and bas brought 
out the confession from the Journal de Paris, 
a stanch church paper, that from twenty to 
thirty priests marry every year in the diocese 
of Paris alone. But a priest’s marriage, or the 
marriage of a man who has ever taken orders. 
is nullin French law, and the children born 
of it are illegitimate. The Jesuits at Brest 
have returned public thanks to God for Fa- 
ther Dufour’s escape. 


—_———_— - 


WOMEN CHURCH MEMBERS IN 1780. 


The Newton Baptists in 1780, in adopting a 
creed, incorporated therein the following ar- 
ticle :— 

We believe that a woman hath no right to 
act, eitcer in teaching or governing, in the 
church, while we would by no means exclude 
them from the right of unbosoming themselves 
to the church either in case of grief or joy. 


It would seem that woman has not gained 
greatly, either in teaching or governing, “in the 
church,’ during the past one hundred years, 
though admitted freely into the Sabbath school 
as teacher, and occasionally as governor. One 
of the most efficient Sunday school superin- 
tendents that Newton ever knew was the wife 
of Rev. Francis Tiffany, who presided for a 
year or more over the Sabbath school attached 
to the First Unitarian Church, West Newton. 








Young ladies inclined to the possibility of 
“marrying for money,” might be aided to 
make a wiser choice by carefully reading “A 
Golden Sorrow,” wherein the authoress shows 
how one sin leads to another, and also im- 
parts to young girls many wholesome lessons 
in a very entertaining way. The motto of the 
novel is worthy of remembrauce :— 

“Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perked up in a glist’ring grief, 

Aud wear a golden surrow.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


“George Sand” is shortly to lecture in Hol- 
land and Belgium. 

It is reported that the girls’ boat club of 
Michigan University will take part in regat- 
tas this summer. 

Three English ladies recently achieved the 
ascent of Mont Blanc, and had a triumphant 
reception on their return. 


Mrs. Joseph Spinney has given $20,000 for 
the construction of a Methodist chapel at 
Great Neck, L. L., and $10,000 for its mainte- 
nance. 


The wife of Mr. Steele, a Democratic can- 
didate for Congress, in Wyoming, is said to 
have done excellent service for him at the 
polls, on election day. 

Miss Rankin and Miss Eastman, of the Wo- 
man's Baptist Missionary Society of the West, 
soon go as missionaries to Burmah. Why 
should they not supply pulpits at home ? 

For domestic reasons, Kate Fields wi'l be 
unable to lecture in the West at all this sea- 
son, and will even be obliged to curtail the 
number of her engagements in the East. 


Mrs. Chapman and Mrs, Chassellette, wid- 
ows of the engineer and fireman who were kill- 
ed on the Erie Railway by the negligence of the 
train dispatcher in telegraphing, have each 
recovered over $5000 damages against the 
Erie Railway. 

The will of the late Mrs. Arabella Rice, of 
Portsmouth, N. H.,who is said to have been the 
wealthiest lady in the State, disposes uf about 
$200,000 in legacies; among those of a public 
nature being $30,000 to the town of Kittery 
for a public library, $20,000 to the State Asy- 
lum for the Insane, and $3000 each, to the 
Portsmouth Atheneum and Unitarian 
Church. 


Miss Agnes Ewing, a granddaughter of the 
late Judge Ewing, of the Supreme Court, has 
become a member of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross. She received the white veil at South 
Bend, Indiana, last week. Her parents, sis- 
ters, and aunt, Mrs. Gen. Sherman, were 
present at the ceremony. Miss Ewing is 
bright, pretty, intelligent, and cultivated, with 
piety and cheerfulness enough to shed bright- 
ness over the gloom of conventual life. 

When a child, Pauline Lucca manifested 
such a decided: taste for drawing as well as 
for music, that for awhile her mother was 
disposed to let the former inclination prevail, 
She took daily lessons in drawing, but was 
also allowed to go on with her vocal studies, 
She made wonderful progress in the use of 
her pencil, yet such was her proficiency in 
singing that very soon there was no question 
that her true vocation was music. 


“It is a fact,” says Mr. Scudamore, “that 
a telegraph clerk in London, who was engaged 
on a wire to Berlin, formed an acquaintance 
with, and an attachment to, a female clerk 
who worked on the same wire in Berlin, that 
he made a proposal to her, and that she ac- 
cepted him without having seen him, They 
were married, and the marriage resulting 
from their electric affinities is supposed to 
have turned out as well as those in which the 
senses are more apparently concerned,” 


There was a social meeting, on Wednesday, 
of five elderly ladies, sisters, at Concord, at 
the residence of R. N. Rice, son of one of 
them, the youngest of the five being a great- 
grandmother, and their combined ages reach- 
ing three hundred and ninety years, averag- 
ing about eighty years. By arrangement, they 
were got together from different parts of the 
State, and their re-union under one roof was 
as happy an event as it was unexpected to ali 
of them, they not having all been together for 
about twenty years. 

More than forty years ago, a beautiful and 
highly endowed young girl, named Mlle, 
Charton, made a triumphant debut at the 
Odeon, in Paris. In the midst of her triumph, 
the jealous hand of a man flung into her face 
some aquafortis, whereby she nearly lost her 
sight, and her beauty was destroyed forever. 
Mile. Charton pardoned the coward, and with- 
drew from the stage. She sank into penury 
and oblivion ; but two or three friends lighten- 
ed the first, and showed she was not alto- 
gether forgotten. Recently this poor lady was 
carried to a pauper’s grave, followed only by 
one actor. 








GETTING READY. 
Thousands are “getting ready” now 
For chilling frosts and driving snow; * 
Their buildings many will repair, . 
To close them ’gainst the piercing air; 
The farmer gathers in the grains, 
And stores them with the greatest pains; 
Sets things all right about the home, 
Then proudly says, ‘Let winter come.” 
The Boys are off for GeorcE Fenno’s, 
To buy a suit of “ Winter Clothes” — 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes completa, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street, 
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MRS. STANTON IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has spoken a 
wumber of times during the Presidential 
‘Campaign in the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania, and in every case has aroused 
great enthusiasm. In Scranton, the Wigwam 
was insufficient to hold the audience, which 
was estimated at 3000. The following is the 
reporkef her speech which appeared in the 
daily papers ;— 

Pt. thé 5th A preteen we would notice 
Rabe 909, people to elect a 
President she should govern them for four 
years and dictate the policy of the country for 
@ quarter of a century, It was a question 
whether it should be wisely directed or not, if 
eyes ae to lead the van of civilization. 
are more interested in principles 
than tp | ties. We had arrived.at an epoch 
when people were putting forth their 
hands for more power. While Sir Charles 
Dilke says a Queen is a useless incumbrauce, 
Charles Sumner advocates the curbing of tLe 
Executive power, and Wendell Phillips proph- 
esies its abolition altogether. We are as 
much bewildered with the belligerent atti- 
tude of parties, as the Englishman who, tie 
more’he read the more he became em 
ed. He judged from the journalists that they 
were all knaves, and bad violated every com- 
mand of the decalogue—they were all liars, 
knaves,; thieves, and hypocrites. Emerson 
says men are what their mothers make them. 
She would not insult the Grant women, or the 
Greeley women, if there were any, by defend- 
ing this position. These assertions were but 
the powder of the campaign. All were not to 
die on the altar of the country, but after the 
campaign is over, the Grant men will wipe 
the powder off their faces, and bind up the 
wounds and disappointment of their oppo- 
tS Watch your rulers, think for your- 
selves, and allow no one to do it for you. 
| aap eter the Jaborer is rising. Here he 
has the ballot, and it is his fault if he don’t 
use it for his own prvtection. Instead of 
strikes, study your political economy. Find 
out the causes of poverty and distress, in 
taxes and land monopolies, and you find 
the corner-stone ofoppression. It is our own 
fault if we do not have just and wise laws to 
govern us. 

Parties have disintegrated and re-organized 
on new issues, above cliques and caucuses, 
governed by great principles. When a great 
question is settled, the strength is expended 
im personal atiacks. In 1824 there were four 
candidates for the Presidency. A party was 
organized that held tor twenty-five years; and 
so it has been down to our own time, Hisio- 
ry always repeats itself. Slavery is settled, 
and the question has passed into history. 

A great, many doubt the conversion of the 
Democratic party to the principles of Republi- 
canisin. They think it another Pentecost, 
and rather too sudden, But it is notso; they 
have been kept in retirement to study the 
question of the day. And now, when they 
are nearly ready for a new departure, they 
have raised up for themselves Horace Greeley, 
a sort uf Moses, ¢o lead them through the Red 
Sea; hut as we march on we shal) leave them 
forty years in the wilderness, to let them 
learn what they know about following. They 
utier po new watchword, no new line of poli- 
cy. but send away the hungry as empty as 


came. 

sue suid she had a short time ago addressed 
a congress of laboring men, and there remark- 
ed that it wowen voted, strikes would be un- 
pecessary, fur women would then command 
the siime pay as men. 

The lady then gave a description of the New 
York Constitutional Convention, when Hor- 
ace Greeley asked her, if they gave women a 
vote, would they fight? and her well-known 
reply, “Wes, as you fought during the late 
war.” bat was an abourd question, and 
only brought a laugh upon himself, The 
Democratic party had failed to respond to the 
question of the hour, Horace Greeley bad 
complained that Pennsylvavis was Lot organ- 
ized ;.it was likely they were organized too 
well on the other side. The Libera) movement 
looses Power as it gres on, and the enthusiasin 
is not hear so great as it was when Greeley 
was nominated. When Sumuer aud Schurz 
separated, it was supposed that they would 
lead upward and onward; but, after the Phil- 
adejplila Convention, it developed. into more 
of persona! disappointment than of stern prin- 
pk mq The Republican party has some vital 

rinciples; but cries of corruption avai) poth- 
Cs except to make us wateb our rulers. It 
occurs under all dymasties, and nothing short 
of a regeneration of the race will ever remedy 
that. Our opponents come out of the party, 
and they fall back ; they require rest, and the 
Demverats should join them, for they are op- 
posed to war andexertion, And yet the lead- 
ers of the opposition take no special interest 
im their party. Seymour has made but one 
speech about a8 long as my finger, aud that in 
an ubscure’'town. He suid be could not be 
supposed to have any peisonal interest in 
Horace Greeley, and uever could have. Gov. 
Hoffwan has not made a single speech. He 
has been bere trying to help Buckalew into the 
seat reserved to Hurtranit. This is good tor 
Buckalew,, but Greeley would say, wb Fal- 
staff, “A plague upon such backing.” Do ail 
you can in your power Ww secure the triumph 
of the Republicap party in this State. 

Judge Black says Greeley would make the 
worst, President we could have. How dves 
Hiester Clymer stand? Is he for Greeley us 
well as Clymer? Is Buckalew set upon Gree- 
ley, or only on the Gubernatorial chair? Li 
he bas.said he is, it has not beeu reported 
They are all, ejther jukewarm, or intend to 
repudiate him afier the October election. Ii 
the Literals @epend on the Democrats, their 
defvat: is ceriain; and if they depend on dis 
atiected. Republicans, it is equally certain. 
There never was a grander party than the 
Republican. In early days, the Democratic 
party was ond of progress; but as suup as it 
grew rvative, apd refused wo march on- 
ward, its sus set forever, They bave apprint- 
ed a jeader, «ne who represents Lo principle 
whatever ip commion with them, ft is a fore- 
ed union of incongruous factions, | The Liber- 
ai party has ne grand and fofty principie, aud 
a leader diametrically opposed wo all their 
ideas. 

The Republican party has not fulfilled its 
mission, but Greeley bas bis. 

We beara great deal of a bloody chasm, 
but the greatest one | see lies between the 
cottage at Cha, paqua and the White House; 
and the whole Republican party, and all our 





cannon and material, can never bridge it suf- , 


ficiently to carry him over. 

You hear a good deal of ‘‘the cottage by the 
sea,” nepotism, favoritism, bull pups, and 
would think that Tom Murphy was the only 
friend that Grant had; but Ltell you the wo- 
men are all Grant’s friends, and ull the fallen 
heroes in heaven are Grant's friends. 

The triumph of the Republican party was 
the only thing to secure and maintain the tri- 
umpbh of the war and of peace. .Woman talks 
of land monopoly, and our children talk of 


| political economy, and science and industry 


are furging to day the scepter that in the fu- 
ture will rule the world. 

It is nonsense to talk of State rights when 
fundamental principles of liberty are at stake. 
It would be better to bave rights defined ‘by 
the national authority than by State represen- 
tatives. Justice should not. be balanced : in 
the hands of a Cardozo, a Barnard, or a 
Curn, Wher the political status of individu- 
als is fixed, the States will take eare of them- 
selves, 

The Republican party has had a grand life, 
and it should be perpetuated until all have 
rights alike. 

The plank of the Philadelphia platform in 
regard to women foreshadows the next great 
political questicn. She was here to urge the 
women of Pennsylvania to aid in the support 
of & progressive platform. 

The Republican party was the defender of 
the women, and they should manifest their 
gratitude to those who have taken the initia- 
tory step for her full enfranchisement. 
Though not having a vote, her influence is 
great for inspiring a liberal policy, Let no 
woman avoid national questions as unworthy 
of her notice. We hear so much of muddy 
politics that we lose sight of the grand princi- 
ples of self-government. The great idea of a 
government for the people, by. the people, and 
of the people, has never been fully tested ; but 
it is having a fair trial here, and, as God holds 
us in the hollow of bis hand, we move onward 
and upward toward the realization of that 
grana idea of our fathers: ‘‘Ail men are cre- 
ated free and equal.” 

She said that taxation without representa- 
tion was tyranny; that she was taxed, but 
represented only by legis'ators e' ted 'y 
men, and yet taxation without represculation 
had been the theme for Fourth of July orations 
jor 4 century, 

If we are to realize this grand idea of self- 
government, the mcral power of woman is 
needed. We are about to enter the age of 
principle. Man has done the rough work 
well. Let us come up to bis aid, and see 
that the moral grandeur of the work shall 
equal the materia! beauty. Let us build up a 
true manhood, a true womanhood, and a 
genuine republic. 

After some excellent music by the Liberty 
Silver Cornet Band, Judge Russell, of Massa- 
chusetts, was introduced by W. H. Palmer. 

Judge Russell said be supposed it required 
the hoarse ton: s of his campaign voice, added 
to the soft and melodious appeals of the lady 
who preceded bim, to make the effect more 
apparent. After alluding in a few pertinent 
remarks to the strong and eloquent address of 
Mrs. Cady Stanton, he made a very able 
speech, 

The Scranton Republican says :— 

This was one of the best meetings of the 
campaign,: nd no duubt had its effect, as the 
enthusiasm was great, and the utmost atten- 
tion paid to the speakers throughout. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN MAINE 

Last week we announced the admission of 
two ladies to the Bar of Utah. This week we 
have similar advices from Maine. The Ma- 
chias Republican gives us the following in- 
teresting particulars :— 

A pleasant and somewhat unusual event 
took place in the J.S, Court last Tuesday 
afternoon, On motion of the Hon, James A. 
Milliken, Mrs, Clara Hapgood Nash, of Co- 
lumbia Falls, was formally admitted to the 
Bar as an Attorney at Law. During the ses- 
sion of the Court in the forenoon, Mrs. Nash 
had presented herself before the Examining 
Committee, Messrs. Graager, Milliken and 
Walker, and had passed a more than commonly 
creditable examination. After the opening of 
the Court in the afternoon, Mr. M iNiken arose 
and said: ‘*May it please the Court, I hold 
in my hand papers showing that Mrs. Clara 
Hapgood Nash, of Columbia Falls, has passed 
the Committee appointed by the Court to ex- 
amine Candidates for admission to the Bar as 
Attorneys at Law, and has paid to the 
County Treasurer, the duty required by the 
Statute; and Il now move the Court that she 
be admitted to this Bar as an Attorney at 
Law. In making the motion Tam not una- 
ware that it is a novel and unusual proceed- 
ing. Itis the first instance in this County 
and this State, and, so far as Iam aware, the 
first instance in New England, of the applica- 
tiun of a woman to be furnially admitted to 
the Bar asa Practitioner, But knowing Mrs. 
Nash to be a modest and refined lady, of fine 
literary and lJegal attainments, | feel safe in as- 
suring Your Honor that by aeourse of: honor- 
able and bigh-minded practice, and by her 
pleasant and courteous intercourse with the 
members of the profession, sbe will do her 
full part to conquer any prejudices that may 
now exist against the idea uf women being 
admitted as Attorneys at Law.” 

Judge Barrows, after examiuing the papers 
hauded to him, said: “1 am wot aware ‘of 
avything in the Constitution or Laws of this 
State prohibiting the admission of a woman, 
possessing the proper qualifications, to the 
practice of the law. Ihave uo 8) mpathy with 
that feeling or prejudice which would. ex- 
clude women from auy of the eceupations of 
lite for which they may be qualified, The pa- 
pers put into my hands show that Mrs. Nash 
bas received the unanimous approval of' the 
examining committer, a8 possessing the quali- 
fica.ions requisite fur Aw acceptable Attorney, 
aud that she bas paid the legal duty to the 
County Treasurer, and | direct that she be ad- 
mitied.” 


A VOICE FROM TEXAS. 


Eprrors Woman's JovBNAL:—We ent the 
following from a recent number of your paper: 


A New DRINK. 
Tae Horace Greevtey CoceTalt.! 
Try it! 


The startling incongruity set us a laughing. 


Bat when we heard, next day. that John Mor- 
rissey and Ben Wood, and the Tammany roughs 
had al) adopted the Cincinnati nominations, 
and were advocating Mr. Greeley’s election, 
we began to think that the placard was no 
laugbing matter after all. We would therefore 
respectfully suggest to the voters of this nation 
that, if they are doomed to drink the “Greeley 
cocktail,” they will do well to supplement it 
with a little wholesome Woman Suffrage ber- 
ry aleoholic liquors, always dan- 
gerous, are doubly so when takep upon. ap | 
empty stomach.— Woman’ s Juurnal. 
Oh, stuff! That may do for some of the 
Northern Greeley women, and some of the Ku- | 
Klux down here, who are partial to a “little 
old (white) hat;’’ but none of the true ladies 
of Texas will take any of Greeley’s poisonous 
cocktail with their ‘‘Suffrage berry-cake.”’, 


APPLE JACK. 





SHERMAN, TEXAS. 


—_—— 


FEMALE LIFE IN HAVANA. 


After sunset the Grand Plaza is crowded 
with a galaxy of beauty. It is to that partic- 
ular place that youth and beauty resort, and 
ladies from darkest hue to the lightest blonde of 
the North are seated in their “volantes,’’ list- 
ening to the beautiful strains of the Marine 
Band, which discourses sweet music every 
evening, or chatting with some young man, or, 
perhaps, promenading on the plaza with a 
lady friend, followed closely by her pa- 
rentsor brother. Speaking of this anti Amer- 
ican custom reminds me of the Circassian 
mode of treatment of females, and I fancy 
that if Susan B. Anthony and her satellites, 
or the Sorosis Club, had a taste of Cuban life, 
their tongues would be forever sealed as to 
their privileges in the States. Ladies are ab- 
solutely prisoners here. To appear on the 
street without an escort, even in the day-time, 
is sure to bring the hisses of a crowd, and per- 
haps an insult; the ladies of Havana, there- 
fore, have to conform to custom—either stay 
in doors, or employ a carriage to take them, if 
only a few blocks distant, and when attending 
a party, picnic or ball, always be accompanied 
by their mothers. This close system of watch- 
ing females is not productive of good, and the 
result is that they are not as healthy and ro- 
bust as they might be, and by close confine- 
ment their offspring are puny and sickly, and 
in a moral point of view it is equally disastrous. 
If it was not for the healthy, robust Spanish 
ladies who emigrate hither, this race would in 
a century or two become extinct. One may 
see here a conglomeration of nearly all races 
known. The Chinese and African, the Afri- 
can and the Spanish, the Cuban and African, 
and in fact every conceivable form of mar- 
riage is indulged in; as to the result of which 
I leave you to draw your own conclusion. 
Their mode of living is equally interesting. A 
lady of this Island is never supposed to be 
able to do anything except to eat and sleep, 


ee 
<= 


they see the undermining of all the sacred ties | mon sense and experience of mankind clearly 


of home and family. 


The similar position which Mary Wollstone- 


craft assumed bore bitter fruit of experience, | male sex has the right of su 
which taught her the insecurity and falsity of | all the evils which are attend 
| yOting. At the 


her position. 


assert. 
In this country, where every citizen of the 
ffrage, we witness 


period of elections, in the 


We have not heard the lecture defending | streets, in business places, on the cars or 


the Napoleon divorce, but are quite positive and in the caucuses and meetings, & spirit of 
that the result of that divorce is its best and | opposition is continually rife, and often breaks 


truest condemnation. 
When men and women accept the truth, 
that the married state is not, and cannot be, a 


apt to corrupt the seeker. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 15, 1872. 


M. G. 8, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE UNSCRIFTURAL. 


“Resolved that we heartily approve of the 
recognition of the rights of woman contained in 
the Fourteenth Clause of the National Re- 
publican platform, that the Republican party 
of Massachusetts, as the representative of lib- 
erty and progress, is in favor of extending Suf- 
frage on equal terms to all American citizens, 
irrespective of sex,and will hail the day when 
the educated intellect and enlightened con- 
science of woman finds direct expression at 
the ballot-box,”—See. 8, of platform of Repub- 
blican party of Massachusetts adopted at Wor- 
cester, Aug. 29, 1872. 

“And the rib which the Lord God had taken 
from man, made he a woman, and brought her 
unto the man,”—Gen. ii. 22, 

“Unto the woman he said I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow and thy conception; in 
sorrow thou shalt bring forth children, and 
thy desire shall be to thy husband and he 
shall rule over thee,’’—Gen. iii. 16. 

In every relation of life, woman needs the 
holy principles of religion, and the education 
which will fit her for her duties must reach 
the affections of the heart as well as the facul- 
ties of the mind. This may seem insignificant 
to those whose object and aim in life is to win 
for themselves a name among the gifted of 
earth, but not so to her who feels called to a 
destiny more lofty than a life of pleasure and 
gratified ambition. 

It is the true woman’s glory to do good: her 


genius andeven beauty of woman have had 
their meed of praise, she whose greatest am- 
bition is to emulate the virtues of the “Sisters 
of Bethany’’ is often forgotten. Rousseau said 
“The glory of woman lies in being unknown.” 

We are called upon, at the approaching elec- 





with slaves and servants to do her bicding. 
In the morning it is first a bath, soap not be- 
ing used, but instead, a wash of “aquadiente,” 
similar to our bay rum, made from sugar cane, 
after which they take their coffee, and at 10 
A. M. their breakfast, which is composed gen- 
erally of sour bread, made of flour and yeast, 
together with omelet, jerked beef and fruit. 
| They seldom indulge in the luxury of butter, 
as that made on the Island is strong enough 
to knock you down. The best butter from 
the States brings $1 per pound. A dish very 
much relished by the natives is made of dry 
codfish, sweet oil, tomatoes and Spanish pep- 
pers, with a sprinkling of native fruits to 
flavor; this is sometimes indulged in with 
coffee alone for breakfast. Dinner at four or 
five P. M., is made of claret and peculiar 
soups, with the same detestable rolls, jerked 
beef, mutton and kidney or liver stews, and 
the only redeeming feature of their meal is 
the dessert, which generally consists of Guava 
jellies or paste, preserved cocoa and a peculiar 
creamy custard made from a native fruit; 
those who like other desserts, such as pies, 
puddings, etc., cannot have them, as they 
seem to be unknown to the inhabitants. 





A FRIENDLY DISCLAIMER. 


In an article under the head of “Significant 
Straws,” in last week’s JOURNAL, the writer, 
F. W., errs in placing Miss Kate Stanton’s 
name among those who have done much for 
the Woman’s cause. She might have done 
much, possessing as she does attainments and 
capacity above mediocrity; but her advuca- 
cy of free divorce, &c., has not only placed 
her; in an unenviable position, but it has 
reflected so harmfully upon the cause, that 
many who were favorable to it have turned 
back in disgust, and in Providence, owing 
in part to this influence, “the movement” 
seems to remain almost in statu quo. Good 
men and women will be unwilling to lend 
their aid to help into existence a state of so- 
giety which would be more reyolting than 
harem life in Turkey, or polygamy among 
the Mormons, Nov, it is to be hoped the Wo- 
man’s party may never be wiking to coun- 
tenance such advocates, aud surely while 
weak and struggling, they cannot do it. 

So long as any lady stands before the public 
an advocate of sucial disorder, she doubly 
barms us, It is only in.,repudiating such as 
these, that we can hope to retain what we 
have already won, and gain the desired end. 
Men will not accept such teachings from their 





| tion, to vote upon, among other questions, the 
dogma of Woman Suffrage, which of late has 
' been so much agitated as to secure ita place 
| in the platform of the dominant political party. 
Without expressing any opinion upon the 
other planks of which that platform is con- 
structed, let us for a moment consider this 
one we have quoted. 

From the very beginning of society, woman 
has been debarred from taking part in the 
transactions of States and administrations of 
governments, and her duties as manager of 
the household cares and necessities have em- 
ployed her time, so that, with that employ- 
ment shqis always associated in the mind of 
man and of her own sex. 

We speak of the mass of women, and not of 
the few who have been permitted to reign by 
the constitutions of some governments and 
States. This position assigned to her by com- 
mon consent, by long usage and the customs 
of every part of the world, and accepted by 
woman as being very compatible and con- 
venient to her constitution and nature, needs 
not to be changed. 

In her nature and physical structure, not 
designed to undergo the hardships and toil, 
the strife and contention, which fill up the life 
aad daily experience of man, she finds her fit- 
test place about the hearthstone. If she be 
single, she dwells among ber own sex and as- 
sists in the household duties. If married, the 
management of household affairs and the rear- 
ing of her children require Ler full time. At 
the bed of sickuess,she is always to be pre- 
ferred to man from her natural gentleness, as 
opposed to the roughness of the other sex. 

“Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing, 
and obtaineth favor of the Lord,’’—Prov. 
viii. 22. 

If home is the place for women, then surely 
any proposition for sending or enticing them 
to go away from their household to atterd to 
new duties, ought not to be considered. 

Each sex has its position, and it can but mil- 
itate against the whole order of things to allow 
either sex to assume the duties and position 
of the other. Nothing Lut an entire exchange 
of positions and duties can satisfy the end pro- 
posed, for whatever new forms society may as- 
sume, that Jabor which must be done about 
the household requires hands and heads to do 
it; and if the women desert their station, it 
will fall to the lot of men to take thelr places. 
Were such an exchange of positions and du- 
ties to be suddenly brought about, ite utter 
ridiculousness would be apparent to all. That 





own sex; much legs from ours, for in them 


it ig not even practical or advisable, the com- 


i 


| 


a condition of perfect happiness, owing to our | engaged in them. 
very human nature, they will accept the lot | an election, each party endeavors to inter. 
into which they have wedded, and abide there view every voter and ascertain his probable 
“until death do them part.” Affinity-seeking | choice, and if he be an opponent, endeavors 
will not right a mistaken choice, but be very | by argument, or by bribes, or other indies. 





| 





out into excesses which are degrading enough 
to man, and we cannot help imagining how 
demoralizing they would be if women were 
In the canvass Preceding 


ments to secure his vote. Clubs of each part 
are formed and at them may be found a larger 
part of the voters at different times during the 
canvass, who meet to discuss the news and 
political projects of the day. 

To any husband, the exercise of her rights 
under the proposed new order by the wife in 
attending these meetings, clubs and inter. 
views, can be anything else but desirable, The 
intimacies which must grow out of such meet- 
ings could but destroy or seriously impair the 
harmony of home life and the effectiveness and 
peace of the marriage relation. Husband and 
wife, havingWifferent views and different can. 
didates, from their nearer intimacy, must un- 
der such a condition of things be continually 
embroiled with each other and the peace of 
the fireside be destroyed. 

From their nature, women are little fit for 
the duties of the forum, and as a class are un- 
educated in political matters, although we ad- 
mit there are a few exceptions. Chesterfield 
says, ““‘Women are frightened at the name of 
argument and are sooner convinced by a hap- 
py turn or witty expression, than by demon- 
stration.” 

“In general, women consult their true dig- 
nity and happiness by seeking a quiet domes- 


tic career.” 
The stability and good management of 


household affairs requires that the women 
should be subjected to the men, and that as 
cach family must necessarily have a head, that 
man shouid hold that position as being by 
nature and appointment most fitted therefor, 

The scriptura] injunctions are familiar to 
all: “Every vow and every binding oath. to 


mission, to walk in the path of unpretending | afflict the soul, hec husband shall establish it or 
usefulness. Her influence is more moral and | her husband may make it void,—Numb, xxx. 
intellectual; true, her name may not be re-{ 13. Let the women learn in silence with all 
corded in the annals of fame, for while the ! subjection. Butsuffer not a woman to teach 


nor usurp authority over man, but to be in 
silence. For Adam was first formed, and then 
Eve,”—1st Tim. ii. 11. 

“Let your women keep silence in the 
churches, for itis not permitted unto them 
to speak, but they are commanded to be under 
obedience, as also saith thelaw. And if they 
will learn anything, let them ask their hus 
bands at home; for it is ashame fur women 
to speak in the church,”’—I. Cor. xiv. 34. 

“For in the old time the holy women 
adorned themselves, being in subjection unto 
their husband@ Even as Sarah obeyed Abra- 
ham, calling him Lord, whose daughters ye are 
as long as ye do well and are not afraid with 
any amazement,’’—I. Pet. v. 6. 

“But speak thou the things which become 
sound doctrine. That the aged men be sober, 
grave, temperate, sound in faith, in charity, fo 
patience. The aged women, likewise, that 
they be in behavior as becometh holiness, not 
false accusers, not given to much wine, teach- 
ers of good things. That they may teach the 
young women to be sober, to love their hus 
bands, to love their children, To be discreet, 
chuste, keepers at home, good, obedient to 
their own husbands, that the word of God be 
not blasphemed,”—Tit. ii. 1—4. 

The saying of Rousseau thatthe gloryof wo- 
man lies in beingunknown,”’ in its full extent 
we do not adopt; but we are to take it as ap- 
plying to matters outside her sphere of duty. 
We are not of that class who would underraté 
women as to intelligence and genius, and we 
are always bound to assert her equality with 
man in all things proper to her sex; but we 
would have her keep within her own sphere of 
duties for sake of that peace and harmony 
which would otherwise be disturbed. 

The history of the world records the names 
of many women who have held high positions 
in places of trust and power, which places were 
accustomed to be held by man. Among these, 
many have been rulers under the monarchical 
systems of government; but are they, your 
Semiramis, Zenobia, Isabella, Catherine, Mary, 
Elizabeth and Victoria,—queens though they 
were and at the very head of State,—to be com- 
pared in usefulness, and as patterns to be imi- 
tated, to such women in humbler walks of 
life, as the Davidson Sisters, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Hannah Moore, and a huodred others, whose 
names and record are every where familiar, not 
to mention the numberless missionaries of 
Christ who pass their lives in the propagation 
of the Gospel ? 

Let every thinking man discaré and crash 
out this new departure from the habits of the 
sexes, aud scurn to take partin any move born, 
as this has been, in the rantings of over at 
bitious women, who would develop a mascu- 
linity of character iv all our wives and daugh- 
Lers, and accustom them to promiscuous inter 
course with all classes of the other sex. 
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pe allowed. They prefer to enjcy a pleasant 
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“We find them genial and cordial—quite unlike 


‘what notions they have of the marketable 


“himself with a pickax in his band. 
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Such ao endorsement never would have 
peen made by any Convention for other than 
motives; and it is made at the solicita- 
tion of a very few out of the large mass of the 
female sex. The American women do not 
demand or want any such rights and privi- 
The husbands and parents of those 

do not desire that any such privilege 


pome without contentions ard invasions, to 
having such a new order of things and formal- 
ities established. 

“Away! no women would descend so low,” 
as to improve the opportunity of voting, 
when, as they full well know, it must draw 
them away from the fireside, and drag them 
into assemblies made up of all manner of vile 
creatures of both sexes. 

The class of females who would take advan- 
tage of the right would be that in whom every 
ray of virtue has fled, and they would be 


bandied, and their votes obtained for the pur- | 
poses of their vicious companions. The vir- | 
tuous woman will reply to all these allurements 
held out for party purposes, and agitated here- 
tofore by certain of their sex, of dementeu 





“Make thy demands to those that own thy 


power; 

‘Know I am still beyond thee; and though 
fortune 

Has ‘stripped me of this train, this pomp of 


greatness, 

his outside of a king, yet still my soul, 

‘Fixed high, and on herself alone dependent, 
Js ever free and roval.” 


—Mentor in Natick Bulletin. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 





It has become quite the fashion for English- 
men of some celebrity and not much money 
to take a lecturing tour in Ameriva. They 
see us and our institutions, and we see them. 


the reserved and snobbish Englishmen of gep- 
eral repute. They share our hospitality, and 
cannot help entertaining a warm feeling for 
their hosts. They return to England with 
pleasant impressions of us, and rarely fail to 
make pleasant reports of the “Giant Repub- 
lic.’ Americans, seen in their every-day life, 
appear very different from the Americans got 
up in the newspapers to serve political or party 
purposes; just as the Englishmen whom we 
know are very different from the Englishmen 
whom we only see or hear of. 

These English tourist-lecturers tell us 
something of England, but they rarely instruct 
us much, and amuse us even less. They fail 
to seize the points we most need to know and 
most care to know. The best results to us 
from these visits is the international good feel- 
ing they create. But it is amusing to see 


yalue of lectures with us, and of the immense 
sums of money to be received out of the 
American public by every one who presents 


A good many are planuing these tours for 
the winter, and amoug them Miss Emily Faith- 
ful, and I bave much reason to believe Miss 
Faithful will give us more, and bring back 
more, than almost any of our English vis- 
itors. Miss Faithful is not to be taken as a 
typical English woman. She is quite unlike 
all the other English women I know, and just 
as much unlike any other women that [ know. 
She is characteristically described by one of her 
enthusiastic friends as “‘a very manly woman.”’ 
This is true both in mind and physique. Her 
thought is masculine in kind and quantity. 
Both the ideals and ideas are masculine, and 
yet they are always in a feminine dress. The 
thought is bold, but the language is gracefully 
sentimental, and her vvice is of the richest 
feminine quality. 

Miss Faithful bas attained a good deal of 
Teputation as a lecturer. I think I may say 
she is more widely known than any other wo- 
man who has attempted to instruct the Eng- 
lish Public in this way. She treats literary aud 
Sovial topics equally well, but to suit the pub- 
lic taste, oftener perhaps chooses the former. 
She has worked zealously, for more than fifteen 
years, to advance the interests of women ; but, 
like most of the rest of us, she is less known by 
what she has actually accomplished, than by 
what she has tried to do, and thinks women 
ought todo. Working in a practical way, her 
chief effurts have been directed to increasing 
and widening the industrial employments of 
women. 

About 1860, she opened the Victoria Print- 
ing Press, with the avowed object of giving em- 
ployment to women. With her band of women 
employees, she succeeded in attaining such 
excellence in her work as to secure the recog- 
nition of the Queen, and at length to be ap- 
Pointed “printer and publisher in ordinary 
‘0 the Queen.” A medal for good printing 
was also awarded her by the jurors of the In- 
‘etuational Exhibition. But from some cause 
the scheme failed, and I believe women are no 
longer ewployed on the Victoria Press, nor is 

Faithful one of its managers. 

Miss Faithful has been a most generous 
friend to educated women in need of remu- 
nerative employment, and has given a good 
deal of time to assist them in securing posi- 
ions suited to their tastee. In ’63, she com- 





menced the publication of the Victoria Mag- 
azine, in which the views she seeks to ad- 
vance, and the claims of women to remunera- 
tive employment, are earnestly set forth. 

Mise Faithful is no violent partizan. She 
was born with a broad cosmopolitan nature 
and, though she lives her own life, and works 
in her own ways, she is far too genial and 
sympathetic to either plunge daggers or stick 
pins into those who, looking at life from a dif- 
ferent standpoint, may chance to take in dif- 
ferent aspects, and hold different opinions. 
She has not been associated with the general 
body of woman suffragists in England; she 
has worked by herself, and collected about her 
such followers as she could. She has the 
warm frieuds that a warm nature is sure to 
create, and along with them the natural com- 
plement of enemies. 

During this visit Miss Faithful aims to col- 
lect as much valuable information as she can, 
respecting the feminine industries of our dem- 
ocratic country. 

During one of the House of Common’s en- 
quiries, last session, it was suggested that 
an investigation into the condition of women 
and children employed in factories in Ameri- 
ca would be most useful to those considering 
the matter here; and, after some consultation 
with the heads of departments and others in- 
terested, Miss Faithful has decided to under- 
take to make this investigation, and proposes 
to send home monthly reports of her work to 
the inspectors of factories here. As I under- 
stand it, she undertakes this without a Gov- 
ernment Commission, but with the approval 
of the Government. Mr. Bruce, the Home 
Secretary, in writing of it, says: ‘There are 
few persons in England better qualified tu 
make such an inquiry, or to report its results 
in such a manner as to secure the attention of 
her countrymen.”’ 

Miss Faithful also earries with her a letter 
from Lord Granville to the British Foreign 
Minister at Washington, asking him to do all 
he can to advance the inquiries she proposes 
making. This renders Miss Faithful’s visit 
semi official, atid increases the interest that 
Americans will feel in it. 

The testimonials from the British press in 
regard to her success as a lecturer in this 
country are most unequivocal, but we have vet 
to see how she will affect the popular audiences 
of America. 

In looking over her list of lectures, she 
seems to me to have hit. with a rare degree of 
skiil, upon just the points that Americans,care 
most to know about. Among them are the 
following: “The English Aristocracy, its Posi- 
tion, Influence and Habits;’’ ‘‘Middle Classes 
in England, Past and Present ;’’ “Pictures of 
English Town and Country Life;” “The Toil- 
ing Masses of the Oid Country ;” “The Amuse 
ments of English People;’’ “Queen Victoria 
and the Royal Family; “Glimpses of Great 
Men and Women [ have known.” 

Miss Faithful’s familiarity with a very wide 
range of English life, and acquaintance with 
all grades of society fit her to treat these sub 
jects with peculiar accuracy and interest, and 
[ feel great confidence in predicting fur her a 
good deal of success as a lecturer. 


Marky E. BrEpy. 
LONDON, Sept. 20, 1872. 





A NOTE OF IN "ERROGATION. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—WIiill you listen for a mo- 
ment to an appeal from one in distress? We 
tremble for the sanity of our friend A., who 
has just finished reading a speech by the 
“Apostle of Reconciliation,’ see Boston Jour- 
nal, Sept. 26.—"What He Knows About the 
Suffering South.” Mr. Greeley says, “The 
villains who corrupt elections in Arkansas are 
all shouting for Grant,shouting and wor..ing 
for him.” 

Now A. (who is a conscientious voter), does 
nt want to support Grant,if by his so doing, 
Arkansas or any other Southern State will be 
in danger of becoming any more corrupt. 
But he lost an arm and a leg (besides several 
dear friends) in the battle of “Bull Run.” 
And, as he firmly believes that the mad cry, 
“On to Richmond” was as steam in the engine 
of destruction which ran through our ranks, 
he can not and will not help to place its au- 
thor in power to do more harm of the same 
sort. 

“But,”’ he exclaims in a frenzy, “‘if villains 
in Arkansas are shouting for Grant, and thet 
is to influence men against him, who are the 
‘liars, scoundrels and villains’ of New York 
shouting for, and what sort of an influence 
ought that to have?” 

The “‘conciliator” continues, “I do not know 
what will be the decision of the people in the 
contest now before us. Everybody else is con- 
fident that what they wish will be the result,” 

“Is it then,”’ inquires A., “because they are 
so sure of getting their wish without effort, 
that so many in our State, who, a few weeks 
ago, were hurrahing for Greeley, now are si- 
lent? And the ‘Fourth Ward Greeley Club’ 
in Milwaukee,” he added excitedly, “did that 
disband—simply because they considered fur- 
ther expense for room-rent, speakers, lights 
ete., nesdiess? What then did they mean, by 
saying, ‘There was no use in trying to Keep 
up a false show’ (see the Kvening Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, Sept. 16.), and that “They had bet- 
ter disband at once, before they became a 





laughing stock?’ Was it because they felt 30 | 


confident that ‘what they wished would be the 
result? If so, ‘Of ways that are dark and of 
tricks that are vain, the heathen Chinee’—not 
alone—‘is peculiar,’ ” 

Here he groanedaloud. I was silent. What 
could I say? But silence did not prove “gold- 
en”’ in this case. My friend A. refused to be 
comforted. 

Another item which I cannot “rise to ex- 
plain” to the satisfaction of my bewildered 
friend, is the statement made in the Pittsburg 
speech,—that there are in the State of Arkan- 
sas alone “twenty thousand disfranch ised this 
day.” We have read—from what we considered 
a reliable source—that the number of disfran- 
chised,through the entire South, was less than 
two hundred, and they were leaders of the re- 
bellion. “Whoshall decide when doctors disa- 
gree ?” , 

My friend, like Capt. Wragges’ unfortunate 
wife, “feels a stage-coach in his head.” Such 
has been the danger, and consequent necessity 
for immediate action, that we ventured to 
make one prescription, which, as we conclud- 
ed to consult you, we deem it but duty to sur- 
render for your inspection. 

The speaker pathetically remarked, ‘‘[ had 
a friend who went down to South Carolina, 
spent some time there, and came back. Heis 
a very zealous Republican, and said he had 
seen mauy things he did not like. He said, 
‘I saw a man there, who, when secession be- 
gan, was living in Paris,on an allowance of 
$25,000 a year. He is now a clerk to a negro 
assessor in Charieston, at’ $2.00 a day, and 
mighty glad to get it.’ Now such things do 
take place, and [ do think that the people have 
suffered a great deal.’’ &c., &., &e. 

Our prescription is sea-air for that man. 
We advise him to go right back to Paris, where 
he will be appreciated and not have to work 
—for a negro—at two dollars a day. But in- 
stead, let some poor woman who goes round 
washing, at six shillings a day, take his place, 
so, killing two birds with one stone, by better- 
ing his own condition and that of a needy sis- 
ter at one and the same time. 

. Please iaform us, soon as possible, whether 
the “dose’’ was such as you would have. ad- 
vised. We are anxious for our friend A. The 
truth, alone, can remove the difficulty. Will 
you, however bitter and unpalatable it. may 
be, send us some? Hoping to find it a Grant 
powder, instead of a Greeley pill, I am, ladies, 
Yours very respectfully, 
CLARENCE VBRNON. 
INTERROGATION Town, Wis., Oct. 1. 
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A MIDDLETOWN STUDENT CONVERTED. 


Eprroxns WoMAN'’s JOURNAL:—My sen- 
timents in regard to “Woman's Rights” have 
undergone a complete, revolution, and I am 
henceforth ready on occasion to defend my 
principles, and to stand forth as a champion 
of womanhood, and to join those who are 
working so nobly for the propagation of this 
great doctrine of equaili y. 

Do you ask the reason of so marvelous a 
change? How I have overcome my strong 
prejudices? I will try to tell you, 

Until reeently, L confess that I knew bat 
litle of the real objects of the cause. [ sup. 
posed its advocates consisted principally of 
envious malcontents aad free-lovers. But [ 
soon saw the fatlacy of all this when my ar- 
guments were fairly treated and discussed by 
alady friend. From that time I began to 
think earnestly on the subject, and would 
sometimes even lie awake in the night, con- 
sidering the question. I consulted the best 
writers on this subject, in order to, get an 
idea of true womanhood; and finally, [ ob- 
served the contrast between those foolish, 
light-headed creatures, who “would not, for 
all the world, endorse the ridiculous cause of 
Women’s Rights,” and such women as R. and 
M., who are both earnest workers for suffrage. 

IfI have alluded to the conservative class 
of women rather disparagingly, pardon me. 
Lam well aware that, under the present sys- 
tem of uneqdal division of duties and advan- 
tages, they cannot, to a certain degree, be 
otherwise. Such persous as [ have been 
have kept women in a sort of subjection; and 
in this inferior position they cannot attain 
the intellectual superiority of women who 
devote themselves to study; and who resolve, 
in spite of every prejudice of society, to attain 
a name and position for themselves. 

Until the prejudice, which still lives in 
men, is eradicated, your cause, or rather our 
causy cannot be gained. When it is gaiued, 
however, and whea women are as well edu- 
cated as men, we shall get rid of those foolish 
creatures, who, unmiadful of their better na- 
ture, are willing to acknowledge themselves 
inferior to man, and to, act accordingly. 

For the attainment of this great end, three 
things must be conceded: First, the ballot; 
second, the opening to woman of all the edu- 
cational. institutions in the land; aud. third, 
the recognition of woman as man’s «quel in 
every respect. Perhaps the latter includes 
the others. 

It costs considerable effort for men to resign 
the prejudices which have existed from time 
immemorial; but every right-minded man 
will do this after he has suppressed his nata- 
ral love of superiority, and has decided to do 
what is right. 

Women must work for the ballot and the 





co-education of the sexes. These are the two 
great principles which include all else. 

First, concerning general suffrage, Our es- 
teemed friend, Horace Greeley, has made the 
dogmatic assertion that, ‘Women don’t need 
the ballot, and that the best women would 
not vote even if it were granted.” This is 
“what Horace knows aboat women”—which 
indeed, is precious little. To me it is evident 


that women do need the ballot; and his as- | 
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sertion that “the best women would not 
vote ' is too ridiculous to demand considera- 
tion, 

Secondly, the co-education of the sexes, 
This is a subject in which I have long ‘been 
especially interested since ladies have taken 
their position as students in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. There was not a student in college more 
violent than myself when the admission of 
ladies passed the Board. From that time till 
they eutered, [ flew into a passion, every time 
the affair was alluded to. But now, after see- 
ing the refining influence of the ladies, their 
good eommon sense, their dislike to every- 
thing rude, and, above all, their intellectual 
capacities, [cannot but think the movement 
will result beneficially. 

In leaving this subject, let me say that I 
thiuk Mr, Greeley’s chances are pretty well 
gone. He has become odious to me since my 
change in principles, and will be, till he is 
“led in the way be should go.’’ He has 
shown great versatility of talent in “reform- 
ing” Democrats, and great consistency in his 
precept, “Anything to beat Grant.’’ Let him 
now reform his opinion of woman, and he 
will become more acceptable to the communi- 
ty at large. 

Timagine your expression of countenance 
as you read this letter. Pray do not consider 
it a forgery. Yours, A. D. 8. 

MIDDLETOWN, Oct. 15, 1872. 


AN ITEM OF HISTORY. 


Worcester has been the resort to-day of the 
descendants of Edward Rawson, Secretary of 
Massachusetts Bay from 1650 to 1686, and as 
one of the goodly number, if, has been a pleas- 
ant re-union to me. Among the relics and 
heir-looms presented for inspection was the 
family Bible, and ancient portraits in oils of 
himself and his daughter Rebecca, who was 
made quite famous in Whittier’s “Margaret 
Smith's Diary,” she being the belle of Boston, 
when “the Hub” was a little hub, and Beacon 
Hill the suburbs of the town. This grandfa- 
ther of ours lived at the corner of ‘Tremont 
and Bromfield Streets, facing the Common, or 
“training-field” as it was then called, where 
he owned several acres of land, and Bromfield 
Street was called Rawson Lane, for him, up to 
1800. 

It is quite the popular thing now-a-days, to 
ignore a progenitor, particularly a blood rela- 
tive; but the writer confesses to a weakness 
for her ancestors. One might not deny his 
origin from a mud hovel, but it is far pleasant- 
er to thiak of our American progenitor as sur- 
rounded. by his English comforts and luxuries, 
“brought over” or imported. 

There is always something pleasant in stir- 
ring among family archives, deny it as we 
might, and Democratic as we may be. Nation- 
ally, the good blood of our ancestors is dear to 
us, and while we believe that every man may 
be his own Adam, still we could not ig- 
nore the birth-right to that early Aub-ite, who 
was a scholar and a gentleman. When we 
walk over the pavements, where once he 
walked in his garden, and where his beautiful 
daughter Rebecca was wooed and won, we 
hold to the power of family for good, since it 
brings to us an incentive to go “up higher’ 
wherever life’s duties may lead us, If the cur- 
rent of transmission for evil is strong, it is 
equally so for good, and while it may be con- 
trollable in the furmer, so may it be increased 
in the latter by tributaries from succeeding 
generations. 

Worcester is the city of Conventions, and 
there is an odor of “resolutions” pervading the 
atmosphere. The Republican party did a 
good work in its ‘‘resolution” for women, and 
it rests with as, as suffragists, to hold them to 
that position. 

As the State is Republican, the party cannot 
go back on that resolution, without being 
false to their pledges. They hold the control- 
ling votes, and they must be true to us, or their 
dishonesty willbe apparent. M. @. 8. 
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A GOOD DUCH CUSTOM. 


Some fastidious people in America feei 
shocked at the preference many married wo- 
men feel for retaining their maiden name. To 
such, we commend the fullowing graceful note 
just received from a dear young American 
friend, furmerly known to us as Miss Frances 
Alofsen of Jersey City now married to Mr. J. 
A. Gerken, and resident in Utrecht. In ac- 
cordance with the usages of Holland, the 
friends of the family are invited to rejoice over 
the birth of ason. The names of both pa- 
rents flud equal and united meation. 

Monsieur et Madame John Adolphe Gerken— 
Alnfasen, ont Uhoaneur de vvux faire part de la 
naixsaace de leur fils Jean Marie Leonard. 

Utrecht (Pays-Bas), le 19 Septembre 1872 

This custom is worthy of adoption in the 
New World, 


| No. 20 Garden Street, Boston. 2m 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


~ Women or others desiring to lend mney for a 
term of years, at ten per cent, interest, ned 
annually at the lender’s own’ apen 
the beautiful farms of Iowa, the seourity to be worth 


in all cases at Idast three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the Iowa Loan and t (ef 
which Ex Gov. Merril! is President), for full. partiou- 
lars will address, Gi . 
LIZZ1E BOYNTON HARBERT, 
Des Moines, fowa. 


Is Devoted te Literature, 
moreus Sketches, &ec. 


TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANDB 


Loopy Set Ome Pears’. i... 60. ceescacccsrcewcces 83@ 

rT. Se ey ee ee eeeeret bt idnes ll @& 

6copies ‘* cover cepenuce sp edeh a Sere) 2. | 

Scopies “ * (and one extra copy to get- 
COR OF UTD. 5. ooo sec cconaees ese ibece ‘tor 

12 edpies for one year (and one extra copy to, 
getter-up of club)... ........ vdensthamen pre 21 0 


To any one who will send the names of tWetty-five 
subscribers and $76 we will return wfirst-clasé Béwing 
Machine, giving a choice from,those that are adver 
tised in this number of the Magazine, . \ ¥ 

For twelve names aud $36, we send either ot 
the following named articles as Premium: 

A splendid Chromo, called “The Changed ' 


Crosses” ..,.. WEAN 44 06 bo ode d deb Pricej $15 00 
1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons........... *% ovylb 0 
silver-plated Cake Basket............. “ «o 
1 4 Fruit Stand ............. alee oo 
1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 

Forks ... 664.055 “oo 208 


And some other silverware, at the cholos!ef the 
getter-up of the club. svamow Wo 
All remittauces should be by draft or post-offiee 
order. All communications shoald be addressed to 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fourth Street, St. Louls, Me. 


NOTICE... «6 «0 
A few of the colored ladies of the West\Hmi have 
recently organized an association to assist, inthe care 
of destitute sick women and children, and board at 
moderate prices the children of working women. 
Rebecea Crumpler, M. D., Mrs. Rachel Sintth, Mrs. 
George L. Ruffin, Pres. Apply to Dr. BR. ‘Ordmpler, 
Sept B 








SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


‘Sent Free!, 
eseniative Western ptbii- 


mou he page egy It is original 'a 
fills a place in the literary rauks before. u 
is Lempene pd ego contaius choire’ f 
oems and essays, ion, housek gaiden- 
ng departwents, and -picy ealtoriabe oe and 
social topics. It numbers amoug its ope tetpatane she 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent writ- 
ers of the West. It is a well-established ? 
having been runniug over three years, and ‘having a 
very large and rapidly-increasing cireulenon:: Gene 
your address for a specimen copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium. lists wv fered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILM JRE, “Milwau- 
kee Mouthly,”’ Milwaukee, Wis, « May 26. 


33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET. 
THE LARGEST 





CROCKERY 
HOUSE FURNISHING STORE 
IN BOSTON, 


(FIVE STORIES AND BASEMENT.) 
Read what the pringipal papers published in Boston 
and vicinity ~ay of it and uf the proprietors : 
A large and line assortment. — Boston Journal. 
A tine, large, and well-selected stoek.—//tovghman. 
Au elegaut store, thoroughly stocked. Working- 
man, } 
We never saw a larger or better stock.—Quincy Pa- 
’ ‘ 


triot. 
} por believe in them.—Gazette. 
e at prices thatoannot fail to suit.—Bzpress. 
Their trade A fir t-class.— Traveller. 
They offer rare inducemeuts.—Xorbury Gazette. 
Their stuck is one of tue most complete anu varied 
in the city.—¥. £. Farmer. 
Appreciated by the public. —/ . 
A thoroughly Reiiabie tirm.—Christian Bra. 
They havea fuil assortment.— Watchman and Re- 


flector. 
A tine, spacious store, well stocked.—Bosten Times. 
We can heartily advire our readers to pay a visit to 
this establishmenut.— Boston News. 
The best plage to buy all the numerous articles in 
their line.— Advertiser. 
The prices at Guy & Brothers will astonish a]).— 
Courier. 
A splendid stock of crockery and house-farnishing 
goods, at most reasonable prices.— Boston Post, . 
Their set of 180 pieces, for those just commenéi 
housekeeping is attracting especial ‘attention.--Cherws, 
Those who are about buying crockery, china, and 
lassware, will do wellto call at Guy & Brothers.— 
niwersalist. 
A very extensive and well-selected stock.— 
Ehey are thoroughly reltable.— Zion's Herald. 
Extensive assurtment.— Newton Journal, 
Their store is weil worth a vi it.—Congre ist. 
Almost endless variety —Bostun 
We he with the indorsements given 
them by so many of our contemporaries.— 
tian Register. 


Horse oars from all the depots pass within a few 
steps of our store. 
he public are invited to.call. We tiever ask people 
to buy, but wre pleased to show our goods. 
Le.ters of inquiry answered with pieagure, 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 and 35 BEDFORD STREET, Bos:on. 
Sept 28 lu 


NEW CARPETS 


AT LOWFST PRICES. 


Additions by Every Steamer! 


THE LARGEST STOCK. 


— OF — 
Foreign and Domestic 


CARPETINGS, 


Rich, Elegant, & Low-priced. 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
43 & 45 Washington St, 
BOSTON. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 








SNOW & KNIGHT. 


Sept 28 
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Gpecial Premiums. 
For Own tiew eubscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tifal chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 


For Two wew subscribers, we wil) give Prang’s steel 
@mgraving, ‘Our Woman Warriors,” worth 85.00. 

For Tu» new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
Bew chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,’”’ worth $15.00. 

aon subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
@ription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
ual] subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 
14. Toe REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITs OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEFUL 
NES88 IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA: 
TION. 
MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADUPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 
8. RESOLV ED—Tuat WE HEAHTILY AP- 
PROVE OF THE FECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN’ FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 
Box. . 














ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
Woman Su¥FRAGE ASsoOcIATION will be held 
at St. Louis, Mo., in Temple Hail, Nov. 20 and 
21. Private hospitality will be provided for 
delegates. 

Auziliary sodieties should take care to se- 
cure representation by their full quota of dele- 
gates, corresponding in number to the Congres- 
sional delegations of their respective States. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage who concur 
in the methods and objects of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association are invited to or- 
ganize auxiliary societies in their respective lo- 
calities, State, county, or town. 

The great increase of the interest which 
is felt im all that concerns the rights and duties 
of women makesit imperative for us to hold this 
general meeting, even in a year crowded with 
political and party excitements. The direct in- 
tervention vf Woman in all that concerns her 
Own wellare, aud that of Humanity, justifies it- 
self more and more in the public mind. The 
consideration of this important question cannot 
be postponed in favor of any smaller and more 
immediate issue. 

This third anniversary will be held in the 
Metropolis of the Mississippi Valley. We hope 
for a full and earnest meeting. et the 
friends of Woman throughout the land spare 
no effort to make it so. The best wisdom and 
the purest zeal should unite to render our 
measures timely and effective. Truth and Jus- 
tice are on our side. Ignorance and Prejudice 
are against us. ‘In opposing these, we carry 
forward the good fight of human freedom, and 

contribute towards the enlightenment and 
enfranchisement of the Human Race. 
Lucy Srong, Pres. 

JULIA Ward Howe, Chair. Ex. Com. 





OUR FOURIH ANNIVERSARY. 


The question whether the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association shoulti hold an an- 
niversary meeting this autumn was not de- 
cided without due consideration. The labor 
of preparing for such a Convention, the incon- 
venience of a long journey, and the manifold 
cccupations of the most prominent workers in 
the suffrage field were all had in view. Let- 
ters of interrogation were sent to all the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Asso 
ciation. The unvarying response from each 
and all of these wis to the effect that the meet- 
ing had never been more interesting or impor- 
tant than at this juncture. Be the attendant 
fatigues and troubles what they would, the 
Convention must be held. 

These answers afford a gratifying comment 
on the Anniversaries of the Association hither- 
to held. They bave, then, answered a good 
purpose. They have thrown light upon diffi- 
cult matters. ‘They have ranged themselves in 
the true line of progress and reform. Above 
all, they have marshaled and disciplined the 
scattered forces of womanhood, and have ren- 


dered union and co-operation possible among 
those who would otherwise have been stran- 
gers to each other. God’s blessing therefore 
on the coming Convention! May it be attend- 
ed by true men and true women, and may all 
the paths that shall lead its officers and dele- 
gates to St. Louis shine in remembrance as 
the paths of fervent good will and loving fel- 
lowship! 
St. Louis is interesting as one of the centers 
of Western culture and civilization. The 
Western people compare it to the great busi- 
ness city of Chicago—as we compare Boston 
with New York. It boasts a philosophical so- 
ciety, and has for some years published a phil- 
osophical magazine. It has secured some of 
the choicest jewels of New England, and has 
set them high in its civic crown. Witness 
Wm. Harris, editor of the periodical named 
above, and superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Witness Anna M. Brackett and Mary 
E. Beedy, both New England girls, and both 
successful teachers in St. Louis schools until 
New York claimed one of them, while Old 
England detained the other. A third young 
lady we might also mention, a bright-eyed 
daughter of Hon. Thomas Dawes Elliot, of 
beloved memory. So St. Louis is no strange 
city for New Englanders, She opens wide ber 
hospitable gates for us. Let East and West, 
apd even divided North and South, meet in 
her friendly precincts, to remember and renew 
the great unity which underlies all human di- 
visions, and outlasts them. J. W. H. 





THEN AND NOW. 


Hon. Frank W. Bird, having been nominat- 
ed for Governor by the Liberal Democratic 
Coalition, made a speech last week entitled 
“Senator Sumner then and now,’’ in which 


occurs the following passage :— 

On the 28th of April, 1872, Mr. Sumner 
wrote to the speaker: “Any platform which 
eaves the Slavery question open and unset- 
tled, with 4,000,000 of fellow-citizens still de- 
spoiled of complete equality before the law, 
must be a failure. You know well that I came 
into public life with little thought of party, but 
with absolute devotion to a principle, which 
was nothing less than to make the promises 
of the Declaration of Independence a living 
reality, and a Bill of Rights accepted by the 
nation. For this I have always labored, and 
shall continue to labor while life lasts, never 
permitting myself to take any step which can 
weaken by a hair’s breadth my ability to serve 
this cause. I do not doubt that you are right 
in deprecating the prolonged presidential 

wer of our military chieftain, but his defeat 
snotenough. The good cause must triumph, 
for in this way alone can all the issues of the 
war be closed forever.” 

Mr. Bird read this to prove that Mr. Sumner 
sought only two things —to secure the rights 
of the colored people, and to defeat Grant. 
In conclusivn, he spoke of the personal ques- 
tions which have been agitated in connection 
with Mr. Sumner and the President, and read 
the following resolutions which Mr. Sumner 
gave him for adoption at the Cincinnati Con- 
vention :— 


That in closing the isques of the war ro there shall 
no longer be the occasion of difference, there can be 
no hesitation in announcing, according to the Declar- 
ation of Independence, as a self-evident truth, that 
“all men are created equal,” and alo in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, “Our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal.’’ We will at all timesdo what we can for the 
maintenance of this self-evident truth, making it a 
rule in the interpretation of the Constitution, a guide 
of conduct to the end that there shall be » o discrimi- 
nation on account of race or color, but all shall be 
equal before the law. 

That the situation must be accepted as a whole and 
not in part, snd, therefore, it is not enough to accept 
the abolition of slavery and the extension of the suf- 
frage, but there must be acceptance of the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence on every ques- 
tion of human rights. 

That in this complete recognition of the equal rights 
of all as the final settlement of the war, we find the 
only asenrance of that peace and reconcilation so 
essential to the people of the Southern States, and 
a primary condition of the future growth and pros- 
perity of our country. 


The proposition, which Mr. Sumner makes 
and Mr. Bird endorses, is “complete equality 
before the Jaw for four million citizens.” 
But one-half of those four millions are wo- 
men. Therefore complete equality, according 
to Sumner, means suffrage for two million 
colored women. And the Cincinnati Platform 
on which Mr. Bird stands, not having endors- 
ed Woman Suffrage, is pronounced, by Mr. 
Sumner, a failure. 

Mr. Sumner says “he came into public life 
with little thought of party, but with absolute 
devotion to a principle which was nothing less 
than to make the promises of the Declaration 
of Independence aliving reality”’ Why, then 
does he not demand the application of these 
promises in the case of the women who com- 
prise one-half of the American people ? 
Equally inconsistent is the position of Mr. 
Bird. Two years ago he offered the following 
resolution in the Republican State Convention 
at Worcester :— 


Resolved, that the Republican party of Mas- 
sachusetts, having helped to secure suffrage to 
the negro, is now bound in consistency to se- 
cure suffrage to woman. . 


The Republican party of Massachusetts has 
now adopted Woman Suffrage and made it an 
issue. But Mr. Bird has gone over to the ene- 
my, and seeks “‘only two things—to secure 
the rights of the colored people and to defeat 
Grant.” 

The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts 
have a right to hold Messrs, Bird and Sumner 
to their record. In the language of Mr. Sum- 
ner’s own resolution quoted above, we affirm 
“that the situation must be accepted as a whole 
and not in part, and therefore it is not enough 


tension of the suffrage (to colored men), but 
there must be acceptance of the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence on every 
question of human rights.”’ L. 8. 





VERMONT LIBERALS AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 

Our friend Newman Weeks is not satisfied 
with our criticism upon his protest against the 
alliance of Woman Suffrage with the Repub- 
lican party. He overlooks the fact that parties 
are the representatives of principles, and that 
party platforms are the exponents of these 
principles. He shuts his eyes to the fact that 
the Republican party of the nation, in its plat- 
form, has commended Woman Suffrage to re- 
spectful consideration, and that the Republi- 
can party of Massachusetts has declared itself 
in our favor. He coolly overlooks the oppo- 
site fact that the Liberals in Cincinnati refused 
to admit women as delegates, thus deliberately 
receding from the principle established by the 
Massachusetts Republican Convention two 
years befure. He forgets that the Democrats 
at Baltimore deliberately smothered, in plat- 
form committee, the Woman Suffrage resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Gallagher. And having 
thus ignored the essential features of the situ- 
ation, he takes Woman Suffrage Republicans 
to task as follows :— 

Epirors WomAN’s JOURNAL:—Allow me 
a few words of explanation and correction of 
a few points in H. B. B.’s reply to my article 
in the JouRNAL of Oct 5 His supposed ap- 
plication of a “Bill of Sale’’ to myself and oth- 
er Liberal Republicans does not meet the 
case. I donot call in question the right of 
H. B. B., or any woman suffragist, to support 
and vote for Gen. Grant in their individual 
capacity as fieemen; but I very much doubt 
its being wise policy, or for the best interests 
of the cause of Woman Suffrage in the future, 
to sell out its papers and organizations. which 
are supported by members of all parties, to 
the complete endorsement of one party, and 
the wholesale condemnation of all others. (1.) 

Although words and resolutions are cheap, 
and several members of the Cincinnati and 
Baltimore conventions were strong woman 
suffragists, they had too much honesty and 
self-respect to drag in a question not at. issue, 
and ask those conventions to hvypocritically 
pretend to endorse a resolution which neither 
party in the country were ready to accept or 
carry out. (2.) I think the National Grant 
tnd has no more sincere regard for Plank 

‘ourteen than Gen. Butler and many other 
Grant Republicans have for the Civil Service 
Reform plank, when they declare it to bea 
humbug. (3.) 

If H. B. B. is willing to diet upon his imagi- 
nary Grant half loaf. it is toy ; but he 
has no right to engage board for all woman 
suffragisis at the same table. (4.) 

In regard to “placing the governmentin the 
hands of disloyal and dangerous men,” I will 
merely sav that, if H. B. B. can relish his 
pure Republican half-loaf in the company of 
Gen. Grant, Judge Settle, Col. Mosby, Tom 
Murphy, Senators Morton and Cameron, 
Yerkes, Generals Hartranft, Logan and But- 
ler, [am more than satisfied in the company 
of Greeley, Sumner, Schurz, Trumbull, Banks, 
Julian, Curtin and many others who were the 
fathers and founders of what was once the 
Republican party. (5.) 

H. B. B. says: “Our friend thinks a majori- 
ty of Vermont woman suffragists support Mr. 
Greeley.’ That was not my statement. I 
sail: “A large majority of the earliest and 
most earnest advocates and workers, &c.”: 

He cites but one in the west part of Ver- 
mont who supports Gen. Grant, Henry Clark, 
editor of the Rutiand Herald. Mr. Clark 
claims to be in favor of Woman Suffrage, but 
he is not an outspoken, «ctive worker. The 
only time | ever saw him on a suffrage plat- 
form was at the convention in Rutland, tw» 
years ago. The Herald isa political Grant 
Republican paper, and its proprietor, Mr. Tut- 
tle, like the party in the State, is bitterly op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage. Since the Cunsti- 
tutional Convention I have never seen a word 
editorial or cupied, in the Herald favoring 
the ballot for women. As against Mr. Clark, 
in this part of Vermont I will name as suf- 
fragists who support Mr. Greeley, Hon. 8S. M. 
Dorr, John Landon, Rutland; Hon. J. B. 
Hollister, Manchester; S. P. Cheney, Dorset; 
A. S. Baker, William Pierce, Danby; Joseph 
Adams, Rev. A. N. Adams, Fairhaven; Rev. 
W. T. Ross, Castleton; Dr. E. B. «olden, N. 
Clarendon, and many others, George H. 
Bigelow, of Burlington, claims to be a woman 
suffragist. He is at present assistant editor 
of the Burlington Free Press, and State sen- 
ator from Chittendun County on the Grant 
ticket. Will H. B. B. please show me any- 
thing, editorial or copied, in the Free Press, en- 
dorsing Woman Suffrage or Plawk Fourteen ? 
Local politics, and party ties and office, are 
more powerful than editors’ private opinions 
on tbe question of Woman Sutirage. (6.) 

It would not require much effurt to bring 
the Liberal Republicans, or even the Demo- 
crats, of Vermont up to the Republican level 
of the Rutland Herald, Burlington Free Press, 
Vermout Journal, or New York Times, on 
the question of Woman Suffrage. 

“By their fruits we shall know them.”’ (7.) 

NEWMAN WEEKS. 

RUTLAND, VT., Oct. 18, 1872. 


(1.) This repeated charge of “‘selling out’’ the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL is unworthy of Mr. Weeks. 
It is on a par with the shameful and libelous 
charges against the President, and his most 
eminent supporters, which have been the main 
stock in trade of the Liberal Democratic coali- 
tion and which have been so grandly rebuked 
by the American people in the recent elections. 
Mr. Weeks has a perfect right to question the 
wisdom of the Republican policy which the 
friends of suffrage have adopted, but he has 
no right to question thefr purity of motive, 
But we, on the contrary, have a right to ques- 
tion the earnestness of the professed friends of 
suffrage who went to Cincinnati to organize a 
“Reform” party, and deliberately left suffrage 
out of their programme. 

(2.) Mr. Weeks admits that the Liberal De- 


the Woman Suffrage issue, and therefore that 
his party is unworthy of his support. But be 
thinks the Republican professions are hypo- 
critical. Let him remember that hypocrisy 
is, at least, “the homage vice pays to virtue.’’ 
Even such homage would be more hopeful 
than the indifference and contempt of Cincin- 
nati and Baltimore. But the Republicans are 
not hypocrites, in our estimation. 

(3.) There is no doubt that many individual 
Republicans did and do regard Plank Fourteen 
asahumbug. Whatthe:? They arenot the 
men who put it there. The majority of Re- 
publicans think otherwise. And whether 
Plank Fourteen is worth much or little, it 
says what it means, it means what it says, and 
it is the voice of the party. Just as much so 
as is any other plank in the Philadelphia plat- 
form, Just as much so, as any plank in the 
platform adopted at Cincinnati and endorsed 
at Baltimore represents the creed of Liberal 
Democracy. If Mr. Weeks doubts the sinceri- 
ty of the men who fought the suffrage battle 
in the Platform Committee, let him ask Judge 
Steele who was its Vermont member. Or 
James Hutchinson, Jr., of West Raudolph, 
who helped to put it in. 

(4.) The editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
are Suffrage Republicans. As honest men and 
women, we went to Philadelphia and Worces- 
ter to rouse Republicans to their duty. Would 
to God that Frank W. Bird and Theodore 
Tilton, and Newman Weeks had followed the 
urgent admonitions of the WoMAN's JouR- 
NAL and done their duty at Cincinnati! Would 
that Woman Suffrage Democrats had second- 
ed James Gallagher at Baltimore! But they 
went back on Woman Suffrage, and the wo- 
men of America have shown their apprecia- 
tion of the fact by throwing their vast iuflu- 
ence into the political scale against the men 
who forgot the Equal Rights of their own 
wives and mothers. 

(5.) A few eminent names cannot change a 
great general fact. A few disaffected Republi 
can leaders with their followers do not repre- 
sent 2 1-2 per cent of the Republican party. 
The men who go for Grant to-day are almost 
identically the men who voted for him four 
years ago. The men who go for Gre: ley to- 
day are, in the main, the men who voted for 
Seymour four years ago. On the Republican 
side are the Old Guard and the Freedmen, al- 
most as a unit. On the Liberal side are the 
Democracy of the North and ex-rebel whites 
of the South, asarule. The election in Geor- 
gia was carried by the practical disfranchise- 
ment of the negro, 

(6.) We cast no doubt upon the earnestness 
of Mr. Weeks or of any other suffragists «ho 
have become entangled in the Greeley net, al- 
though we deem their present position most 
inconsistent; nor do we claim that all Re- 
publicans are converted to suffrage; but the 
Burlington Free Press, and every other Repub- 
lican newspaper in Vermont, does endorse 
Plank Fourteen. No candidate for national 
positions can honorably accept office unless he 
accepts the Republican platform. The Ver- 
mont Republican State Convention has ex- 
pressly endorsed it. And we are assured that 
the Vermont Legislature will give the subject 
respectful consideration next winter. 

We hearty agree with our friend’s closing 
sentence, “By their fruits we shall know them.” 
Time will show whether the Republicans of 
the nation will follow the lead of Massachu- 
setts, and whether the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts will sustain the platform made by 
their representat:ves at Worcester. However 
this may be, our duty as honest men and wo- 
men is clear. We must urge Woman Suffrage 
upon the parties and denounce the men who 
refuse to sustain it. We must ‘drag it in,’ 
if necessary, and insist upon recognition, 
Above all, we must work together until poli- 
ticians respect our power and seek for our sup. 
port. H. B. B, 


HOW A VERMONC WOMAN VOTED 


Knowing that the friends of the JouRNAL 
are always interested in the “doings of wo- 
men,” I want to tell them of one in Vermont. 
The friends of Greeley in my town had 
flung a flag to the breeze, the rope support- 
ing it being secured at one end to the roof of a 
building occupied by a Mr. and Mrs. Hawkes, 
neither of whom are of that party. Mrs. 
Hawkes was suitably indignant, declaring she 
would not be so misrepresented, and immedi- 
ately caused a scuttle to be opened, mounted 
a ladder and cut the rope! Instantly Greeley 
was trailing in the dust, and by a woman’s 
“insignificant” hand. 

The Grant party were demonstrative in 
their appreciation, took up a contribution, 
and presented the plucky lady with an elegant 
silver basket. 

A small matter, but indicative of a larze one. 
Mr. Greeley will find women to be a power 
to his sorrow. If they cannot speak in one 
way, they can in another. 8. 








THE NEW FORCE IN POLITICS. 


All the possible and impossible arguments, 
heretofore used by men against women, are 
rapidly breaking down, and disappearing; 
even conservative newspapers begin tu admit 
the inevitable, which must very soon become 
a fact accomplished. Once we were told that 
the female mind, if put in competition with 











to aceept the abolition of slavery and the ez- 


mocracy are not ready to accept or carry out 
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would break down; it could not 
blood pressure upon the rier, 
the digging of Greek roots and the 
hension of tbe higher mathematics! Pacts 
demonstrate that, in colleges for both sexes, 
the women lead; and now we find 
College driven from every argument which 
could be advanced why women should Rot be. 
educated within its walls, taking refuge be. 
hind the poor fig-leaf of necessity, that tradi. 
tions are against it, and it would consume 
good deal of time to investigate this Matter! 
The truth is, Harvard College is afraid of an 
investigation. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives at Washington told the Wo 
men who appeared before them, that 
hadn’t time to consider their claims, “If you 
only realized how business is pressing us,” 
said one, “you would never come here with 
your petitions.”” As Miss Susan B. Anthony 
says: “If the fifteen millions of women of 
America had the ballot, the Judiciary Com. 
mittee would find plenty of time to attend tg 
them.” 

Well, we have lived to see a revolution ag). 
most accomplished. The women are going to 
have the ballot; they are already in Politics, 
The Republican of Springfield. Mass., in 
lengthy editorial on “Woman Suffrage ang 
the Grant Party,” in its issue for the [1th of 
October, said, in substance: “It is gratifyingto 
see the leaders of the Grant party following 
a course pointed out by the Republican, and 
payirg at least outward deference to the great 
principle of woman’s enfranchisement.” The 
same paper also says: ‘‘They will soon be 
required to take the same part at the ballot 
box that they now do on the stump’ and plat. 
form.’’ This is good news, and we thank Mr. 
Bowles for it. If reports in the anti- Adminis. 
tration papers may be believed, l'undreds of 
negro women voted in North Carolina at the 
last election, disguised as men! The ouly 
way for the Tribune to smother that fraud is 
to advocate the enfranchisement of all wo- 
men, for it is clear that if the Administration 
encourages negro women to vote, in order to 
defeat Mr. Greeley in the South, and succeeds 
in doing so, his chances for the White House 
are not as good as they might be. 

But why does the Republican of the day use: 
the cant phrase—“outward deference” —when. 
speaking of the action of the Republican par- 
ty towards women? Does that sheet expect 
to convince the American people that the 
great Republican party is double-faced; that 
it is hypocritical; that it professes one thing,. 
and means another, in its action towards wo- 
men? We donot believe it. The phrase is. 
a bitter political one, which politicians of the 
opposition apply to the civil service reform, 
to reconstruction, to all the acts of the pres 
ent administration. ’ 

The same paper asks if the women have 
counted the cost in joining the Grant par ty ? 
It speaks of the folly of attaching this cause 
toa “corrupt, materialistic, doomed political 
organization like the Grant party,’’—a party 
which even in the moment of victory will be- 
gin to break up.’’ There is assertion and as- 
sumption for you! The old charges of cor- 
ruption, etc., are rung again, and then we are: 
told the victorious party is sure to break up.. 
We suppose it will go in pieces, some day, 
since that is the fate of all political organiza-~ 
tions, Where is the Federal, the Whig, the 
Free-Soil, the Democratic, the Know Nothing, 
the Anti-Slavery party, to-day? Only the Re- 
publican and the Liberal Republican exist, 
with almost identical platforms, . 

If the Republican party lives long enough to 
enfranchise fifteen miilions of women, it may 
get a new lease of life—it will certainly receive’ 
new elements, new blood, if we may use the 
phrase; a higher moral tone, a keener in- 
sight into the needs of the people; will have 
less to do with shams, with rings, with class 
legislation, and more with striking at the rvot 
of evils—the sale of intoxicating liquors, for 
one! 

Certain politicians have been trying to per- 
suade the people that the Republican party 
has outlived its usefulness. Our answer is, 
Wait and see. It certainly has lived long 
enough to see the once Democratic party 
adopt all its principles. We know of nothing 
good which the Liberal Republicans propose 
which the regular Republicans do not propose 
also. 

The coming woman has made her appear~ 
ance on a political platform in New York City, 
and been well received. She was not egged, 
nor mobbed, nor hissed down, nor left out in 
the cold. As in Boston, Rochester, and else- 
where, vast crowds surged to the hall to listen 
to the “Woman in politics.” Although the 
night was dismally stormy, Cooper Institate 
was packed as full as it could hold, and that 
is as much as can be said of any meeting. 
The stage was crowded with men and women, 
among whom were Peter Cooper and Edmund 
Yates. We sat upon the platform, looking 
upon the vast sea of faces, watching the emo- 
tions of the audience, as the voices of women 
awakened them. Never have weseen a more 
remarkable, enthusiastic, or hopeful sight. It 
was worth all it has ccst the women, of hard 
labor and patient waiting, to behold such @ 
sight in New York City—the home of thé 
worst mob in America. 





the male, in the co-education of the sexes, 





For nearly three hours, Mrs. Hooker, Mrs. 
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ae 
Rev. Miss Brown, Mrs. Blake, and Miss 


~ anthony swayed the vast audience with their 


eloquence, a8 the wind sweeps into billows a 
field of golden coro. Amid thunders of ap- 
bursts of cheers, and storms of hisses, 

soch a3 we seldom hear even at a political 
ng of men, the women kept straight on 

with their speeches, undaunted. They utter- 
ed their sentiments without fear or favor, and 
strack many & keen blow forthe right. Their 
ents were as logical, their points as 

qell taken and incisive, their satire as keen, 
their wit as brilliant, as any we ever heard 
from men. Rev. Miss Brown spoke with the 
ease of Rev. H. W. Bellows; Mrs. Blake show- 
ed good training, and was as polished as Geo. 
Curtis; all of them were better orators 

is Elihu Burritt, or Horace Greeley, or 
James Anthony Froude, or Justin McCarthy. 

Not to be behind the Administration party, 
the Greeley people have also determined to 
jollow the “course pointed out” by the Spring: 
field Republican. Miss Minnie Swazey, once 
Professor of Elocution in Vassar College, has 

yen her reasons at the Cooper Institute for be- 
ing & “Liberal.’”’ That is well, and nobody 
bas the least objection in the world. Miss 
§wazey has full liberty to take any side of a 
political question she chooses. 

No good reports of the Woman's Grant meet- 
ing in New York appeared in the next morn- 
ing’s papers. Thatof the Times was the best, 
but it was so reduced as to do the women no 
credit. The Herald, as usual, described the 
women’s dresses, and made desperate attempts 
tobe funny at their expense. That is about 
the hight of tone the Herald ever reaches— 
tomake poor jokes about women. The Trib- 
yne dismissed the meeting with two or three 
brief paragraphs. 

We find in the Onondaga Courier of Sept. 
tb, published at Syracuse, New York, a 
characteristic mean paragraph, which is worth 
reproducing, as a specimen of the ability of 
the man who fills its columns. He says:— 


The richest thing yet, in-this campaign, is 
the reply of General Dix to President Grant, 
who had written him congratulating him on 
his nomination as Governor. Here is an ex- 
tract -— 

I expect Mrs. Dix to arrive from Europe on the 2d 
or 8d prox., and as soon as Iam able to confer with 
her, [ shall reply to the letter of the president of the 
Convention, advising me of my nomination. 

Think of the destinies of the Republican 
party banging on the “yes’’ of awoman! Is 
the petticoat government tu be revived? Who 
isto be Governor, old dotard Dix, or the ven- 


erable Mrs. Dix—that’s the question? But’ 


madam kindly gave her consent, and Dix 
stands, 


The Courier man may live long enough to 
see the destinies of a political party, whether 
Republican or Democratic, hanging on the 
“yes” or “no’’ of awoman. Why should Gen, 
Dix, or any other man, accept a nomination 
without consulting his wife? The first thing 
Abraham Lincoln said, after getting at Spring- 
field, the news of his nomination, was: “There 
isa woman up at the house who will want to 
know about this, and I’ll go and tell her.” 
The first person to be thought of by any man, 
under such circumstances, is his wife. We 
dare say the editor of the Onondaga Courier 
never had a wife. 

We recollect that, at a certain constitutional 
convention held in New York State, not many 
Years ago, Horace Greeley said the women did 
hot want tovote. The next morning he open- 
td his eyes a little wider than usual when a 
Petition was presented from two hundred wo- 
men of Westchester County, asking for the 
right of suffrage, and lo! Mrs. Horace Gree- 
ley’s name Jed all the rest! 

We find the same assertion that women do 
hot want to vote, in a recent number of the 
Christian Leader, a New York paper; therein 
We read :— 

There is just one difficulty the friends of 

oman Suffrage must surmount. It is a fact 

the women of this country do not want 
to vote, Most of them have no desire to med- 
dle with polities, So long as they do not wish 


added responsibility of politics it is wron 
% thrust it upon thou ” “ 


Do men ever use the same argument in re- 
to the question of maternity? No one 
Proposes to thrust sufftage upon women, or 
drag them unwillingly to the polls. If one wo- 
Man in America wishes to vote, that is enough, 
id the law should allow her to do so. Men 
to they please about voting; women can do 
same. There is no forcing, or thrusting, 
it this country, save when we deal with crim- 
Let the editor of the Christian Leader 
hands across the bloody chasm with his 
brother, and possess his soul in peace. 
FULLER-W ALKER. 
TE WOMAN'S CAMPAIGN IN NEW YORK. 
FROM ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
Pa Liberals say that “the Woman Suffrag- 
hate been sold for a mess of pottage,” as 
Fourteenth Plank in the Republican plat- 
Means nothing. Judging from the en- 
of the Grant and Wilson ladies ev- 
"Ywhere, it is the most exhilarating mess of 
fem ever concocted by politicians for the 
Palate. We went to Cincinnati and 
ratinore asking for our birthright, and were 
Y repulsed and sent empty away. 
haee, Philadelphia did give us, in Liberal par- 
fee| 





“a Mess of pottage.”” We ate it and al- 
R better. ‘The Golden Age asks: “If the 
the Party is defeated, what becomes of 


themselves hoarse for Grant ask a future 
Liberal Congress for their rights ? 

The Republican party will not be defeated, 
and the women will be enfranchised long be- 
fore the Tammany Cuvalition Congress shall a 
semble at Washington. Ifthe action of North 
Carolina, Maine, Vermont, Pennsylvania, In- 
diana and Ohio have any political significance 
there is no fear that the Liberals will have 
another opportunity to “snub” the women of 
the Republic. 

But I did not take up my pen to taunt the 
despairing Liberals, but to tell you of the 
grand meeting (numbering more than four 
thousand persons) held by the women of Chau- 
tauque in Jamestown, where Reuben Fenton, 
one of our United States senators, resides, and 
where I was invitedto speak last Thursday 
evening. 

The meeting was managed entirely by the 
ladies, and everything arranged in the most 
refined and artistic style. Arriving at noon, 
a delegation of ladies escorted me to the ele- 
gant mansion of Mrs, Kobert Newman, who is 
very enthusiastic iu the presentcanvass. The 
meeting was held in the rink, a large, rustic, 
building, capable of seating about four thou- 
sand. It was beautifully decorated with flags 
and banners and Chinese lanterns; the plat 
form was covered with a bright carpet, adurn- 
ed with flowers, busts of distinguished states- 
men,and a bevy of beautiful women, and a 
glee club of girls, who sang patriotic songs at 
the opening and close of my address, sustain- 
ing all the parts themselves, 

A lady presided and did all the honors in a 
most becoming manner, though it was her 
first attempt at a public utterance. On my 
left sat an old lady ninety-one years old, who 
shook ny hand heartily at the close and said, 
“IT shall sleep well to-night, for I see the dawn 
of a new day for Wuman.’’ In front of the 
platform sat the boys in blue, and silver grays; 
the latter, with their badges and white hair, 
looked quite inspiring. I understand these 
ancient knights march in the torchlight pro- 
cessions, and proclaim an unwavering faith 
in the triumph of the Republican party in No- 
vember. 

At the close of the meeting, I asked all those 
who were in favor of making Woman Suffrage 
and Labor Reform the next great Republican 
issues to say aye; and one simultaneous shout, 
that echoed far and wide, attested the readi- 
ness of the people of Chautauque County for 
an onward march. 

This was ove of the best managed meetings, 
in all its appointments, I have attended during 
the Campaign. Honor to the women of 
Jamestown, and the men who stood behind 
them, giving every needed support! 


E. C. STANTON, 
TENAFLY, Oct. 21. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
At a meeting of the executive committce of 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, held during October, the following res- 
olutions were unanimously adopted :— 


Resolved. That this Association receives 
with pleasure the announcement of the Repub- 
lican party of Massachusetts, that it “is in 
favor of extending sufirage on equal terms to 
all American citizens irrespective of sex ;”” and 
that we regard this action as one of the best 

roofs which a political party can give that it 
is truly a “representative of liberty and pro- 
gress.” 

Reolved, That we call upon the Republican 
party of Pennsylvania to prove themselves 
equally true to the principles of just govern- 
ment, and urge them not to fall behind their 
Massachusetts comrades in efforts to establish 
justice and equal rights for all. And 

Whereas, A Republican journal of this 
city has recently declared that, “nnder the 
laws of the Commonwealth, and under the 
laws of the United States, women,” though 
“not granted the right of suffrage,” are “grant- 
ed, nearly everything else that they can possi- 
bly desire ;” therefore, 

Resolved. That we respectfully present to 
the editors of that and of other journals the 
following suggestions :— 
1s it not possible that women may desire to 
control their own earnings, without being 
obliged to comply with troublesome and disa- 
greeable legal forms which are not required of 
men, especially when intemperate husbands 
and fathers render such control necessary ? 

Is it not possible that women may desire to 
be secured in the possession of their children, 
to such an extent that a father shall not be 
legally permitted to give away the child from 
its mother during his life time, or by will after 
his death ? 
Is it not possible that women may desire to 
be no longer insulted 7 the language and 
practice of the common law,, which gives to 
a widower, by courtesy, the use during his 
life of the whole of his deceased wife’s real 
estate, and to a widow, as an incumbrance, the 
use during her life of one-third of her deceased 
husband’s real estate ? 
And, as no class of persons has ever been 
able to legislate with impartial justice for 
another class, is it not possible that these 
claims for justice will continue to be overlooked 
or unheeded until women hold the ballot and 
share in the business of legislation ? 

Mary Grew, Pres. 
Joun K. Witpmay, Chair’n Ex. Com. 
AnNIE SHOEMAKER, Sec. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OREGON---LETTER 
FROM MRS, A. J. DUNIWAY. 


My letter appeared in the Woman's JouR- 
NAL last week, but I write again thus early, be- 
cause I know you will be watching anxiously 
for a report of progress in the Legislature of 
Oregon concerning our Suffrage Bill. The 
same was, last week, referred to a select com- 





”” Can those who have screamed 


the bill as to make it unintelligible,and re- 
submitted it; whereupon a motion to indefi- 
nitely postpone was carried, much to the dis- 
appointment of the lobby and very many in 
the House, who were ready for a Suffrage Bill 
even with objectionable featares in it, provid- 
ed they could get no better one. 

I was absent at the time, having gone with 
my children for a little recreation at the State 
Fair grounds, two miles distant, and there was 
a general feeling that, if any interested woman 
had been present, there would have been a 
different action upon the bill. This postpone- 
ment occurred on Friday, the 4th inst., and 
the House immediately thereafter adjourned 
until Tuesday. So I took the train for Port- 
land, prepared the contents for next Friday’s 
New Northwest, and came back again yes- 
terday, the 8th inst. Immediately after the 
House was re-opened, a gentleman moved a 
reconsideration of the Woman Suffrage Bill, 
and requested a suspension of the rules, in 
order to give me permission to address the 
honorable body, for fifteen minutes. 

With the unanimous consent of our law-giv- 
ers, I proceeded to address them, whereupon 
the motion for reconsideration was carried 
without a dissenting vote. Then followed the 
usual parliamentary dodges of penny politi- 
cians, such as “moving the previous question,” 
“moving to adjourn,’ “mvuving w amend,” 
“moving to lay on the table” etc., etc., all of 
which were lost. A motion then carried, 
referring back the bill to a select committee of 
tbree, and from the sense of the House at pres- 
ent, there is 1.0 doubt but we shall get a ma- 
jority vote on the bill, so amended as to give 
women full power to vote on the temperance 
question. 

Our thick-brained law-makers do not see 
that there is a power bebind this amendment 
which will, in two years, give us a stanch tee- 
total State government, and it is well they do 
not see it, otherwise it would not pass; but 
“man’s rights” doctrine only dies by iuches, so 
we must conquer one prejudice at a time. 

Our Legislators see that woman is becoming 
a power which they no longer dare treat with 
contempt, and so they seek to appease us with 
this crumb which contains the leaven that is 
tu perineate the whole body politic. 

Our Temperance element is very strong, 
and, in spite of Horace Greeley’s declaration 
that we have “too few schools, too much whis- 
ky, and too many Democrats” to succeed in 
gaining Republican victories, we are already 
largely Republican, with a prospect of a heavy 
increase in November over the June majority. 

All honor to the New York and Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Republican mass meetings! 
Also to Matilda Fletcher and A:lelle Hazlett 
for their hervic work. In Cali‘ornia, on my 
way home from the East, I held many such; 
and we have since held an immense meeting 
in Portland, which was extremely well receiy- 
by the Republican press, and correspondingly 
abused, by the Greeleycratic orgaus. 

Next week the Republican women of Oregon 
are to have a mass meeting in the Opera 
House at the capital, of which I wiil try w be 
thoughtful enough to send you full reports at 
once. The Republican Committees pay ex- 
peuses and preside at these meetings, and our 
opposition comes mostly from ‘constitutional 
Democrats,” who quote ‘*Cunstitution and 
Ouesimus.” True, there are Republicans ‘of 
stnall mental caliber who oppose us, but their 
number grows smaller daily. 

Democrats sometimes complain that [am a 
litule bitter in my denunciation of Mr. Greeley 
aud of masculiue politics, But if they will re 

flect that, for twenty years, he was my puliti- 
cal oracle, they will, I think, forgive me for 
having unconsciously imbibed something of 
his style. I am toning duwn, however; and 
the forty days’ lessons { am learning in this 
House about “polite diff-rences,” where with- 
ering opposition and every sort of implicated 
innuendo are encased in a coat of polished 
sarcasm, are bearing fruit. So I conclude that 
when I have reached the age of sixty, I shall 
equal, in this sort of warfare, the admirable 
and respected William Lloyd Garrison him- 
self. 

I wish every woman, who has the faculty of 
taking note of what she sees, had opportuni- 
ty to witnezs the proceedings of un august 
body of law-,ivers. How their nerves would 
be sometimes rasped over the consti: utional 
dullness of the unaided mind masculine ! 


Mrs A, J. Duniw vy, 
Ed. New North.ocst. 


SALEM, OREGON, Oct. 9, 1872. 





SOCIETY IN WYOMING. 

We take the following from the New York 
Evening Post, of the 18th inst. Do we not 
already receive “respectful consideration ?” 

“Laramie City is one of the must inviting in 
its appearance of all the new cities we have 
seen since leaving Omaha, and the people are 
of an excellent class. One feels at home as 
soon as he gets here, and no longer feels it so. 
great a wonder that people are “content to live 
away out here among the Rocky Mountains.” 
The fact is, since the opening of the Pacific 
Railroad, this and the other places along its 
line, once so far away, are now comparatively 
near even to the dweller on the Atlantic coast. 
“There is one thing which perhaps explains 
the admirable condition of society in Laramie 





mittee of three, which committee so amended 





City. Women vote in Wyoming Territory, and 


hold office. They vote at the same time and 
place as the men; and we are told that there 
is no commotion or confusion at the polls. On 
the contrary, the highest respect is‘shown by 
the men to the women voters, and we are as- 
sured that if any one should offer the slightest 
disrespect or insult to a woman at the polls he 
would be summarily dealt with on the spot. 
Women act as jurors; and one gentleman, who 
was instrumental in bringing about this state 
of things, gave us an interesting account of the 
moral influence which women jurors have ex- 
erted over those of thesternersex. It appears 
that the women, mindful of their high duties 
and solemn responsibilities, endeavored to 
prepare themselves for the work of each day 
by humbly seeking divine assistance, by 
prayer—a service which it was understood 
was not specially observed by the men. The 
result was, however, that ina short tithe all 
jurors began the duties of the day by joining 
in the religious services of the morning. Our 
informant also told us that a Western man 
never brings forward the argument that the 
voting by women is going to occasion discord 
and unhappiness in the family. He would be 
ashamed to thereby admit that‘ he was unwill 
ing to have his wife hold opinions, lest they 
might differ from his own. And the Western 
man never brings forward the argument or 
statement that it is no place for women at the 
polls, because of the vileness. of the place, or 
of the persons there assembled; for he would 
be ashamed to thereby admit that he or the 
masses of his sex are so low that they are not 
fit to meet women in public. And so the 
Woman question seems to be nearly settled for 
the present in Wyoming, or at least in Lara- 
mie City. I ought to add that one happy re- 
sult of the prominent place which has been 
accorded to woman in Laramie has been to 
entirely rid the place of drinking, saloons, wo- 
men of questionable character, blacklegs, and 
the whole race of prominent candidates for the 
prisons and the halter.’’ 





THE WOMAN’S CAMPAIGN IN MICHIGAN--- 
GREAT SUCCESS OF MRS, M. ADELLE HAZ- 
LETr. 


[A reliable friend in Michigan sends us the 
following cheering intelligence of the progress 
of the Suffrage Movement in that State.] 

“L have just finished reading an article in the 
Golden Age, signed Newman Weeks, in which 
article you are denounced for advocating 
President Grant’s re-election through the col- 
umns of the Woman’s Journal. In this article, 
it is claimed that we, as Woman Suffragists, 
have nothing to hope from the Republican 
party, and that the Grant and Wilson clubs, 
of some States, at least, will not permit a 
a woinan to speak upon tueir platform. 

“Now I do not pro‘ess to know more about 
this matter in Vermont than the correspondent 
of the Golden Age, but I wish to speak for 
Michigan. 

“Mrs. M.Adellé Hazlett is regularlyemployed 
by the Republican State Committee to can- 
vass this State. She is speaking every day, 
sometimes twice a day, at mass-meetings and 
club-meetings. Her audiences are immense, 
and, so far as I know, not a Republican of any 
prominence in Michigan has condemned the 
action of the State Central Committee in em- 
ploying this lady. And she is paid as large 
a sum per week for her services, as any man in 
the canvass is paid. 

“In Michigan, we have nothing to hope from 
the Democracy. And I believe that what Mrs, 
Hazlett and other Republican women are now 
dving for the Republican party of this State 
will be remembered to the advantage of our 
cause. Weshall go up to Lansing next winter 
with confidence that our ‘demand for addi- 
tional rights,’ will be treated with ‘respectful 
consideration.’ 

“This letter is not intended for publication, 
only to give you a word of cheer in the course 
you are pursuing. We sincerely respect you 
tor what you are doing, and hope you will nut 
relax your energies. We cannot understand 
Mr. Tilton’s conduct. There seemsin it such 
a strange inconsistency! But upon one thing 
you may rely, that the coalition of the Woman 
Sutfragists uf Michigan with the Republicans, 
upon principle, will prove more permanent 
and more. successful than the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic coalition in its abortive struggle for 


public office. 
“A SurrraGe REPUBLICAN,” 


Nixes, Oct. 18, 1872. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE. 


The week before last, we reprinted in the 
Woman’s Journal, a significant leading edi- 
torial of the Portland Press endorsing Woman 
Suffrage, and predicting its speedy triumph in 





that State. Since then, the subject has been 
very generally discussed in the Republican 
newspapers of that State, and has received 
very hearty and emphatic approval. 

The Portland Transcript, another leading 
paper, now makes the following prediction, 
which, from so cautious and conservative a 
source deserves the attention of suffragists and 
is a legitimate subject of congratulation :-— 


The leading papers of the State are taking 
ground in favor of female suffrage ; and this, 
taken in connection with the large vote given 
for the measure in both houses of our last 
legislature, makes it likely that Maine will 
take the leadin the movement. There is cer- 


more safely tried than here.. The Maine Far 
mer says that “the more the subject is dis- 
cussed the less objectionable itseems. It muss 
come sooner or Jater, and we care not how soem 
the experiment is tried.” 


Our earnest and reliable friend, Margaret W. 


Enetanp Woman Surrrace Association, 
as an agent to visit Maine and hold a series of 
suffrage meetings under the auspices of the 
friends of suffrage there. Mrs. Campbell is « 
native of Maine, and has already a very fa- 
vorable acquaintance in many |ocalities. It 
gives us pleasure to testify to her ability and 
zeal, and we ask our friends in Maine to co- 
operate with her in creating and organizing 
public sentiment with a view to legislative ac- 
tion hereafter. 


MRS. HARPER AT MENDON. 


Epitors Woman’s Journat :—Mre. F. E. 
W. Harper this evening deliveted a lecture in 
the Town Hall in this place. 

The effort was remarkably successful, the 
large audience, on motion of Dr. J. G. Metcalf, 
giving her a unanimous vote of thanks, at the 
close. Several prominent citizens, some of 
them of little faith in women as political speak- 
ers, expressed to me their satisfaction with the 
lecture, and respect for the ability of Mrs. 
Harper, who may well fee! gratified at the ex- 
cellent impression she appears to have made om 
her audiences, § Yours very truly, 

G. B. Wittiams, 
One of Com. of Grant and Wileon Club. 
Menpoy, Mass., Oct. 21, 1872. 











NOTES AND NEWS, 


The American Tract Society has iseued its 
annual almanac, which is a handsome affair, 
and only costs twenty cents, 

The many friends of Mrs. Horace Greeley 
will be glad to learn that ber condition has im- 
proved a trifle, though she is not yet out of 
danger. 

Miss Emily Faithfull spoke on the Woman 
question in Cooper Institute New York, night 
before last. The meeting is said to have been 
highly successful. 

The Woman's Club gave a reception to 
Mrs. Howe, last Monday evening, in honor of 
her return to America. A large company as 
sembled and great interest was manifested. 


The Executive Committee of the Illinois 
Woman Suffrage Association met last week. 
A quorum was not present, and an adjourn- 
ment was had until the second Tuesday of 
November. 

The Committre of the “Moral Education 
Association” will resume their meetings for 
the winter at Fraternity Hall, on Tuesday the 
29th of October, at3 P.M. All ladies inter- 
ested are invited to attend. 


J. H. Merle D’ Aubigné the well known an- 
thor of the History of the Reformation died 
last Tuesday in Geneva, Switzerland, his na- 
tive city. It is an interesting fact that his 
father’s name was Merle to which, according 
to a good old custom he prefixed the name of 
his grandmother, Madame D’Aubigne. 


Among the passengers by the steamer Sco- 
tia, from Liverpool, last Wednesday, were 
Miss Nellie Grant and ex-Secretary Borie and 
family. President Grant aud a number of 
friends boarded the steamer below, from the 
United States tug Catalpa, and welcomed her 
home. 


See what power the ballot confers. At a 
meeting of 400 working-men (who are vo ters) 
in Lowell, last Wednesday night, Hon. Charles 
Cowley presiding, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted :— 


Resolved, That we will not vote at the com- 
ing election for any candidate to the General 
Court who will not vote fur a ten-hour law. 


A special despatch from Indianapolis to the 
Chicago Evening Journal makes the following 
cool announcement :— 


The jury in the case of the wife-mnrderer 
Check, this morning brought in a verdict of 
guilty of murder in the first degree, with the 
death penalty attached. As he has neither 
money ny friends, and the murder was with- 
out excuse, he will probably be hanged. 


Miss Jennie Collins is making good prog- 
ress in her. efforts to better the condition of 
the working-girls. What was formerly the 
audience-room in Boffin’s Bower bas been eon- 
verted into a workshop, and furnished with 
Singer, Weed and Wheeler and Wilson sew- 
ing- macbines (all contributed by the mana- 
facturers), and all the necessary appurtenances. 
On Monday it will be open for the free use of 
all girls who honestly desire to learn the use 
of these machines, and a competent and ex- 
perienced instructor will be present to teach 
them. 


The Nation justly protests against the in- 
dignity to which Mr. Froude was subjected in 
New York last week by being invited to a club 
reception at which Mayor Hall was the cen- 
tral figure, and begs that Mr. Ty:dall, George 
MacDonald and other distinguished guests 
may be spared such an insult. As the Nation 
says, every intelligent man in the community 
believes Hall to be at least an accomplice of 
Tammany thieves, and if men calling them- 
selves respectable choose to associate with him, 
it gives them no excuse for forcing his society 





tainly no State where the experiment could be 


on others, 


Campbell, has been commissioned by the New | 
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POETRY. 


FANNYS MUD PIES. 
Under the apple-tree, spreading and thick, 
aes wie only pve anda stick, 
* On the soft grass In the shadow that lies, 
Our little Fanny fs making mud pies. 
‘On her brown apron and bright drooping head 
Showers.of pink and White blossoms are shed, 
Tied to a brauch that seems meant just for that, 
Dances and flutters her little straw hat. 
Grayely she stirs, with a serious look, 
“‘Making believe’’ she’s a true pastry cook ; 
Sandry brown splashes on forehead and eyes 
' Show that our Fanny is making mud pies. 
Bat all the soil of her innocent play 
Clean soap ‘aiid water will soon wash away ; 
Many a pleasure in daintier guise 
Leaves darker traces'than Fanny's mud pies. 
Dash, full of joy fn the bright summer day, 
Zealously chases the robins away, 
Barks at the squirrels, or snaps at the flies, 
All the while ‘Fanny fs taking mud pics. 
Sunshine and soft summer breezes astir, 
While she is busy, are busy with her; 
Cheeks rosy glowing, aud bright sparkling eye= 
Bring they to Fanny while making mud pies. 
Dollies and playthings are all laid away, 
Not to come out till the next rainy day, 
Under the blue of these sweet summer skies, 
Nothing's so pleasant as making mud pies 
Nursery. 











THERE 18 NO DEATH. 


There is no death},, Phe stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore ; 
And bright, in heaven's jewelled crown, 
‘They ‘shine for evermore. 
There is no death! ' The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer shower: 
To golden grain or mellow fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 
The granite rocks disorganize, 
”” And feed the hungry moss they bear; 
"The forest leaves drink daily life 
From out the viewleds air. 


/ There ia no death!) The leaves may fall, 
And flowers may fade and pass away ; 
: They only wait through wintry hours 
Thé coming of May-day. 
There is no death! An angel-form 
Walks o'er the earth with’ silent tread ; 
And beary our best beloved away, 
And then we call them “déad.”’ 
He leaves our hearts all desolate, 
And plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers ; 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 
Adorn immortal bowers. 
The bird-like voice, whose joyous tones 
Made glad these séetiés of sin and strify, 
Sings now an everlasting song 
Around the tree of life. 
Where’er he sees a smile too bright, 
Ot heart too pure for taint and vice, 
He bears it to that world of light, 
To dwell in paradise. 
Born unto that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again ; 
With joy we welcome them the same, 
Except their sin and pain. 
And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is lif-—there is ao dead! 





A MEDDLE-AGED LOVE STORY. 


This was how it happened that my quiet, 
out-of-the-way corner came to be the center 
of the life, and gayety, and romance of the 


whole shipboard. 


an only child and an orphan, going to an un- 
cle in Gerusiy, her nearest of kin. 

“Dear Leart! I hope her uncle will be wise 
as well as loving,” said [ to myself very often ; 
for she seemed too fragile a bubble of human- 
ity to drift on through life alone. 

The tips of her brown curls were lighter than 
the rest; and here and there were little bright 
touches all over her hair, as though the sun 
was shining in spots on it. One morning I 
sat coiling these gleams of sunshine around 
my fingers, and watching a flock of Mother 
Cary’s chickens skim restlessly over the rest- 
less water, thinking these thoughts about 
Rosa, and having her soft presence alone to 
myself for a few moments. Not many, how- 
ever; soon, up came a New Zealander (of 
course there was a New Zealander or an Aus- 
tralian on our boat). 

“You are very lowly, Miss Armour,’’ said 
he, “let me bring you a chair.” 

“Thank you; I prefer to sit bere on my rug, 
and have Miss Wells pet me,” replied Rosa, 
turning up her eyes languidly. “The deck is 
my favorite seat, if I can only have an excuse 
to sit on it.” 

“But you need something over you,” per- 
sisted the New Zealander, going away, and 
coming back directly with his own heavy gray 
wrap. 

Then he seated himself on a low camp-stool 
beside her, folding the wrap over the two. “I 
never saw so rough a sea as this all the way 
from Honolulu to San Francisco,” said he, 
looking out upon the gentle swell of the lazily 
mounting waves. 

“Rough!’ cried Miss Armour. “I am sure 
the ocean is as smooth as a mill-pond !” 

“Oh! but not as compared to the Pacific— 
peaceful: it was rightly named. We. have 
never such gales on that as sweep the Atlan- 
tic, but only the gentlest westerly bre: zes.” 
The New Zealander shivered as he spoke, and 
drew his wrap closer over his knees. “We 
have the most charming climate in New Zea- 
land,” he w@ht on; ‘‘we are never too hot, and 
never too cold. In fact, we never think of the 
weather. And the soil is the most fertile in 
the world.” 

“Pity it is in such an out-of-the-way part of 
the earth that nobody can live there,’’ said 


Miss Armour. 


“Beg your pardon, miss; there are several 
English towns of thirty thousand inhabitants 
each; and we never think of ourselves as be- 
ing out-of-the way, but rather feel sorry for 


disorder of the strong sea wind in her hair, and 
its freshness in her pretty pink cheeks. 

“I’ve come as I said,” she murmured, drop- | 
ping at my feet again, and smiling up, as | 


It seems this young girl, Rosa Armour, was | though she had got where she best loved to | can’s face, the marks of care, and thought, 


be, just such a smile as she would have given | 
to the stokers down in the engine-room, or to | 
the ship's cat. But it was lovely to look upon | 
while it lasted; and we middie-aged people | 
have learned to warm ourselves in any chance | 
ray of sunlight, without stopping to consider 
whether it is likely to be perpetual. 

This time the bit of sunshine did not stay | 
long, for there came up an artist with his | 
sketch book; and when Miss Armour had suf- | 
ficieatly admired his graphic pencilings of the | 
captain and the quartermaster, and the sea | 
sick occupant of an upper berth, it was time | 
to throw the log; and so he bore her off, to | 
find out by her own eyes whether we were ac- | 
tually going at the rate of thirteen knots, or | 
only twelve and a-half. 

That was how the days went. The passen- 
gers read and paced .the deck, played games 
and guessed riddles, and were always hungry; 
the pilot stuod steady and firm at the wheel; 
the sailors ran up and down about the rigging 
like overgrown spiders, and were forever scour- 
ing and serubbing, tying and untying, drawing 
up and letting down. Thus at last we had 
come safely almost to our desired haven. 
With fair sailing, we were only one day out 
from port; and, fond as we had grown to be of 
‘each other, we were getting impatient to part. 

Miss Armour, during all the voyage, had 
kept on as she had begun, beguiling every one 
with her trick of lip and eye. They rag after 
her like boys at the string of a kite. Well, 
they had nothing better to do just then; and 
when she had faded out, as the rainbow fades. 
I made no doubt she would be as easily for- 
gotten, or only remembered as a midsummer’s 
day-dream, by all, unless it might bea solitary, 
warm-hearted man like the New Zealander. 
To tell the truth, I was a little sorry for him. 
Evidently, life had not brought him all it 
might; and he was hungry for the love and 
confidence that had never been his. So I was 
afraid he would miss this little sparkle of girl- 
hood and warm youth, and find the void deep- 
er when it had gone out. 

To the very last day, Rosa kept her place by 
my chair; and to the very last the New Zea 
lander kept his place by her, when no one 
younger stepped in to carry her off, which was 
pretty often, to be sure. Then, he always 
went away quietly himself, with a kind cf 
grave regret in his face. On this last morn- 
ing, Miss Armour had just left us alc ng with a 
young lawyer, to drop oranges and lemons 
among the steerage passengers, when I notic. | 


| 





those who live so far off,’ returned the other, 
bending his tall figure earnestly forward. 

Rosa leaned her pretty head towards him in 
a confiding attitude of interest, and laughed. | 
“Oh, so you are the people, and wisdom is go- 
ing to die with you,” said ste. “But what do 
you do out there in the heart of the universe?” | 
“We dig gold for one thing, and raise sheep | 
for another—millious and millions of them; 





from thirty to forty vessels are constantly ply- | 


They had come, a little group of friendly | ing to England with the tallow and pressed | 


faces, to watch me off, with waving handker- , 
ehiefs, and kincly good-bys; and I stood on | 


} 


the stern, nodding and waving back, till the | asked Rosa, looking idly at the light in ber | "@me spoken so familiarly by a stranger; 


steamer swept down the river out of their 
sight. | 

1 knew I should have their prayers that the 
great sea might be gentle with me; I knew | 


and that they each would go home hardly | 
missing me; so it was with no great wrench 
of heart that I saw the pilot put off from us, 
and took the last look at my native shores, 
"During most of the passage I was just com- 
fortably sea-sick, so I sat all the day long in a 
reclining-chair on deck, watching the white 
taps on the purple and green and blue waves, | 
‘that mounted and fell, down and up, up and 
down, away out to the far hcrizon. I saw the 
shining nautiluses float by, and now and then 
a whale, or a shoal of porpoises, or a sail, 
speeding white and full across the water. 
Isaw also a good many other things nearer 
by, for I didn’t put my eyes in my pocket 


| 
| 





along with my short-sighted glasses; and no- | fred off at the bow; will you come and see it But now, as though the graves had been 


body was very likely to mind a middle-aged | 
woman in huod and waterproof. 


dark eyes, and brown hair that rippled itself 
inte a, tangle of reugh curls whenever she | 
took off her net. She was not so very pretty, 


nor, 80 very brilliant; but there was a piquant | shoulder upon me as she touk the surgeon's tone. “I did not mean to speak. You brought 


charm, about her that attracted half the pas- | 
sengers; befure the firet day was over. 
end of the second day, everybody, from the 
captain to the ship’s surgeon, and from the 
surgeon to the cabin-boy, was eager to show 
her attention; and everybody was met by the | 
sate genial smile and lively retort. 

ns won her way at once inw my heart by 
thé kindly thought that led her to bring little 
relishes fiom the table to tempt my sickly ap- 
petite, and to soothe my forebead with bay 
water and gentle touches of her shapely 
brown hands, where a great emerald glittered, 
exicircled by diamonds. Very soon she got 
into the habit of drawing her rug beside my 
chair, and sitting on the deck leaning against 
me, #0 that I might “pet her,” as she said. 





| condense it as they do the beef in Texas?” I | 


By the | 


woo!l.”’ 
“What do you do with all that mutton?” 


ring, and then as idly at the light in the speak- 
ers's eyes. 
“We use what we can,’ was the reply; “and 


| Sometimes, [ am sorry to say, we bury the 
they would watch the weather, and look for | gesh—not usually; but sometimes an order | face of Duncan Ashley! We parted one day 


the telegram of the arrival of our ship; yet I | will come to one farmer for a thousand sheep, | @xpecting to meet on the next; but that eve- 
knew I was taking nothing from their lives, | if you please; and all he can do is to clip off , "ing he was called away, and wrote instead of 


the wool, get out the fat, and bury the car- 
casses.”’ 

“What a pity the meat can’t be sent to the 
hungry poor at home! Why don’t somebody | 


said in my practical way. 

“In good time, I dare say somebody will; but 
we can’t do everythi.g at once,” replied the 
New Zealander, looking with sudden interest 
at the game of shuffle-board being played be- | 
side us. 

Just then along came the ship’s surgeon, a 
blonde youth in unifurm, with his hair parted 
in the middle. 

“Miss Armour,” said he, “the gun is to be | 





dene ?” 


Miss Armour started up at once, turning | den reproachful question up from the buried | barbarism. Many of the legal disqua ifica- 
The first thing I saw was a young girl, with | the same half cou fiding glance and ready smile past. I fairly caught my breath, as I turned tions of woman, which have descended from 


upon him she had been giving us. 
“Lam going to leave my rug with you; I | 
shall come back,” said she, beaming over her | 


arm and went away. 

The New Zealander looked after ber, tried 
to console himself by drawiug his wrap in 
another fuld across his kuees, did not succeed, | 
aud finally got up and went away. Of course | 
it was not worth his while to make himself | 
agreeable to a middle-aged woman in hood and 
waterprovf. So | sat aud lovked at the like- 
ness of a lake awong the sunset clouds, and | 
tried wo decide whewer L had better take oat: | 
meal gruel or biscuit-tea for my supper; won- | 
dering the while, half unconsciously, about 
the old chord iu my memory that was always | 
being struck by a certain niusical ring in the 
New Zealander’s voice. 


After au hour or so the gun was fired; and | 


presently Miss Armour came back, with the 


ed the New Zealander looking after her with 
a sadder regret than usual—almost a pain—in 
his eyes. He had such haudsome, dark eyes! 
I could see that without my glasses. 

“Now,” said Ito myself. “I hope he isn’t 
going to get soft—a sensible, gentlemanly, 
agreeable mau like him, and quite vid enough 
to be her father!” And so I looked at bim to 
see if he was, when he suddeuly turned upon 
me, 

' “At least, you might have written, Agata 
Wells!" said he sharply. 
I started, as you may think, to hear my own 


when, looking again, behold! I saw beneath 
the bronze, and under the wrinkles and be- 
hind the beard, a face that twenty years be- 
fore was the dearest in the world to me—the 


coming. In his letter he said,what he had 
said before .with his eyes—yes, those same 
beautiful eyes—that I was the choice of his 
heart and the desire of his life. 

“Answer me,” said he, “I canuot wait till I 
see you.” 

So [answered—a long, foolish letter, though 
there was no need of writing; for he had read 
all [ could say long befure, with those eyes of 
his. Then I watched and waited for him; 
but never saw him or heard oue word more. 
If you are young, you can imagine the slow 
dying out of hope and expectation, and, if you 
are old, you know how such things can be liy- 
ed over, and hidden in secret graves. 





opened, and the judgment set, came this sud- | 


back my eyes, and looked him in the face 


again. 
“Forgive me,” said he directly, in a gentier 





it out with your eyes; that questioning turn 
was so familiar. Of course you were quite 
right, and [ never blamed you. I never meant | 
you to see me again; but the temptation to 
feel myself beside you, only to be in the sooth- 
ing charm of your presence, was too great. 
I: has been a blessing I shail carry with me 
all the rest of my life.” 

He was rising to go away, but I put out my 
hand. “I did write, Duncan Ashley,” said 
“the letter must have gone wrong.”’ 

“You did! Yow wrote!” he cried, sinking | 
back in his chair again, and looked at me | 
eagerly. “What did you say?” 

“There was only one thing I could say ; and 
I said that,”’ I answered, blushing as though I | 


had just written the letter. 








have tried to wipe up the Atlantic with my 


| popes, echuing the great apostle to the Gen- 


A middie-aged woman in hood and water - 


——— 
ae 
Without disparaging the servicas”. 

to 


proof! But, dear me! it was only my face | church, we must render justice ee 


that was middle-aged, after all, my heart was 
as young and silly as ever. And as for Dun- 


and time fell off, leaving in it only the eternal 
youth of love. 

It was the old story of a proud man believ- 
ing himself rejected and humiliated, and flee- 
ing to the ends of the earth with his pain. 

“Twenty precious years wasted! said my 
New Zealander. “We will not be separated 
another day while we both live. There is 4 
clergyman among our passengers; and we 
will be married this very hour.” 

That was so like his heaclong decisions! 
Certainly he did need a sober second thought 
like me for ballast. “That connot be!’ I 
cried, “The ceremony wouldn’t belegal with- 
out a license or something. And I would by 
no means do anything so sensational and con- 


spicuous.” 
But, bless your heart! 


I might as well 
pocket handkerchief. He was so grieved, and 
so impatient (and, indeed, when one comes to 
think of it, twenty years is long enough for an 
engagement) that I finally dropped off my 
waterproof and my sea-sickness, and stood up 
behind the binnacle, and was married before 
eight bells that very morning—ring and all. 
Duncan produced it from a small casket 
where he had carried it in his waistcoat pock- 
et for the whole twenty years. 

“I could never bear to put the little thing 
away,” said he, looking at it tenderly. 

The next day we came to port, with the 
sun shiuing and our flags flying. There was 
a flurry of good-bys, a hoisting of trunks, a 
welcoming of friends on the shore, and a glad 
hurrying to and fro. 

Amoug the rest was an instaut’s nestling 
of Miss Armour’s lips on my cheek, and a lit- 
tle cling of her hand in mine, the vanishing 
of a smile,—and she was gone; like the flash 
of a fire-fly, out of my sight forever. But 
wherever she is, and however she fares, she 
has the daily blessing of two middle-aged 
hearts, whose way to each other slie uncon- 
sciously lighted. —Chambers’ Journal. 


WOMAN'S PLACE IN ANCIENT RELIGIONS. 


{From Oriental Religi By 8 ) 

After eighteen c:nturies of Christianity, 
the task of emancipating woman from legal 
incapacities yet remains to be accomplished. 
Such progress as has actually been made iu 
this direction cannot be laid to the sole ac- 
count of any distinctive religion. Physical 
and social science, intellectual culture, and 
practical necessity have had more to do with 
it than either Christian belief or that spirit of 
brotherhvod which Christianity bas held to be 
its own peculiar grace. The history of its 
churches, as a whole, affurds no ground fur 
according them superiority, in this form of 
justice, to the heathen world. The Hiudu 
law forbade woman to read the Vedas, or to 
officiate at boly rites. Christiau couucils and 


1 Joh 
J ) 





tiles, have interdicted her, not ouly fur as- 
sumption of the priesthvod, but for speaking 
in religious assemblies, or adininisteriug the 
rite of baptism. Christian legisla ion has 
been in many puints even mure unjust to her 
than Menu. A law of Justinian, coucerning 
deacouesses, makes death the penalty fur their 
marryiug. What is there iu the Hindu code 
coarser towards females than their exclusion 
by Euglish common law from “benetit of cler 
gy,’’ 30 that they were put to death four crimes 
which a clergyman could commit with impu- 
nity, and for which aman was simply brand- 
ed. 

Have Hindu laws prescribed the self-burn- 


ing of widows? For eighteen hundred years | 


Curistiau statutes burned women at the 
stake, and for heresy mainly. Is the absolute 
authority of husband and father the oldest 
despotism? It survives still iu the law of 
England, which “vests parental rizhts in the 
father alone, to the entire exciusivn of the 
mother ;” giving him power, not only to re- 
move the children from her duriug his life, 
but to appoint a guariian, with similar power 
over them after his death. 
-— a a we = * 

The persecution of witches in modern Eu- 

rope las no parallel in Hindu, or any other 


feudalism, make her perpetual wardship 
among the heathen appear almost respectable 
in comparison. 

And, on the other hand, an instinctive re- 
spect fur the sex was not wanting to the pre- 
Christian world. Its roots were iu religion, iu 
moral appreciation, in generosity aud in love. 
Judaism and Christianity helped it onward, 
by their stern protest against polygamy and 
sensuality, and by sublime ideals of purity and 


greater help towards the emancipation 
man which came from a different et a, 
I mean those Teutonic tribes to Share, 
queen was as good as a king, and who $ 
Rome an empress. I mean those free tad 
barians,” who brought with them a —_ 
equality of sex in all the domestic wn 
relations; with whom the wife was acs 
ed, not to yield up a dowry, but tor 
one from the husband, while each ¢, 
endowed the other with spear, and 
sword, in token of common public dutigg 
claims; whose women were “fenced = 
chastity,” and “guardians of their Own ebjy. 
dren ;” who held that “somewhat of ss 
and prescience was inherent ip the | 
sex ;” who entered neither on Peace nor 
war without consulting the priestess pa 
oracle; whose mythology conceived destiny 
in female forms, whether as Valkyrior e 
Nornir, at the tree of life, or on the field 
death; and whose oldest poem, the V 
was ascribed to a woman, represented a 
divinity who unveils the past and future tp 
gods and men. 
But behind Roman, Christian, and 7, 
ic helpers, rise the grand Greek ideals of vis 
dom and maternity, Athena and 
with their consecration, not of tho t only 
but ofearth and air. The inviolability af the 
family was enthroned in Hera. The greg 
all deities beheld Hestia, the earth, as they 
common mother, and the wituess of thy 
most sacred vows. And even behind ‘thes: 
stands Egyptian Isis, Goddess Mother, ctpgn, 
ed with her thrones, shielding Osiris with 
her outspread wings, co-equal ruler of thy 
land during his calamity, and its 
through her own distress; tender seokee of 
the lost divinity of love and truth; bis deliy. 
erer from bonds, and his avenger on the pov. 
ers of evil; commending even the brute 
tures to human gratitude for their sympathy 
and help in her beneficent work. How bea. 
tiful the myth! Diodorus gives us an 
tion, in which she says, what she well might 
say, ‘What I have decreed none cai aifgul” 
And Apulius calls her, “Nature, beginning of 
ages, parent of all.”’ 
These natural instincts spoke clearly in the 
Far East, also. There was faith in matemity 
as the root of redemption, long beforeme 
bowed at the shrine of a Catholic “Motherol 
God.” When Dante and Dominic behei 
the mysteries of hell and heaven through 
faith in the sanctity of womanhood, they bat 
made fresh confession of a spiritual need, 
which in other forms is as surely represetited 
in the old Hiudu Epic, Drama, and Sacre 
Hymn. And when full opportunity and be 
coming culture shall have been at last sebier 
ed fr women, and the old contempt for their 
intellectual capacities shall have everywhere 
gone to its place, it will be better understood 
that the recognition has been but a clearerti- 
sion of what could not anywhere have béen 
whully hid. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 


The difficulties and perplexities of the ser- 
vant question are not likely to receive any 
very sudden or satisfactory sulution so longs 
the true relatious aud duties of employerst 
the employed are so persistently ignore, 
There has been a good deal of lively discar 
siou on this questiun of late, most of it han 
ly going beyoud a statement of grievance 
and difficulties, but some light has occasionst 
ly been thrown upon the subject, and nowand 
then we read a sensible word like the fallow 
ing, which we clip frum a recent numberd 
the New York Times. The writer is amr 
man and anemployer: “The burdens under 
which we groan are all very much what # 
make them or allow them to be. In no cout 
ury have women so great opportunity to make 
social and domestic living what they 
be, and yet, in no country do, women obsertt 
less duties of positive social obligation 
Whose duty is it to briug these servants ar 
der the law of a well-ordered home? Itisat 
terly uureasonable to expect peasants from tht 
fields, as many of the “just over” girls are, 
come in tv the complicated machinery of o@ 
luxurious homes, without making the whole 
establishment creak and jar with their ande 
ing. Not less upsetting are the servants of 
better class who, iu a fu reign household, ba? 
been used to finding themselves in a® 
lished routine, in which they must more ® 
go out of the way. The indifference aad it 
capacity of many of our house-mothers, ‘i 
absence of the pervasive force of @ leading, 
telligent will, aud not infrequeatly also of the 
winsomeness of fine manuers, tempt the lat 
class, particularly, to insoleace, wastefalaes 
and dishonesty. This is but human stare; 
the disorder aud waste are bat the @ 
aud waste in any busiaess without aa 





beneficence. But the church, it must be re- 
membered, was auticipated by a nuble move- | 


ing, ruling head. 4 
There are multitades of women among 


meut of Roman law, which steadily transfurm- | whose whole manner assures us that, 
ed the status of woman from almost total | as they are, nothing can possibly be 
bondage iuto freedom and equality iu'respect | of fine ladyhood. Their households are giree 


of conjugal, marital, and proprietary rights. | over tw servants. A society for the 


prevet 


Lt has been said, with truth, that Roman juris- } tion of cruelty to children would find 4 field 
prudence gave her “a place far more elevated larger than Mr. Bergh’s among the D 


than that since assigned to her by Christian 


governments.” 
> = . = = * 


| strength much more 


nursemaids of this city. st 
Our women are broken in nerves “ 
frequently from the 
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es of their idle, irresponsible lives, | head of a medical college, who sold diplomas | ture; Miss M'Blaine, Advanced English; Miss Pile, 


fom any strain of care and exercise. | 


jg not care, nor any necessary part of it. 
The goin 


gence 
treated, 


American father helps, by the indul- 
with which his wife and daughters are 
to make them helpless, unformed 

Abroad, an American family often 

aset of shrieking, over-dressed fe- 

shopping, with the father wholly 
~~ of acourier. This class chiefly 
pave given, US there the reputation of boastful 
ignorance, Vulgar manners, and tasteless ex- 

Jrresponsible women are so numerous here 
we to disorganize all our homes. The work of 
those who try to do their duties comes to 
paught in regard to servants, as far as profit 

ves is reckoned reward. 

If we teach them patiently, others give the 
pigher pay for skilled service; if they steal or 
ge drunken, “there are’ plenty of places’’ rea- 
dy to take them without a ‘‘character.” 

Women may hold political meetings and Wo- 
pen's Rights meetings to the end of the world 
without beginning to get the position in social 

which a thorough reform in our home 
influence would give them, 

Js there no one of these ladies who will 
pitaté in this direction ?—Liberal Christian. 





A PLEASING PICTURE, 


The Rev. Cotton Mather held the theory 
fst America was originally peopled by a 
arewd device of the devil, who enticed the In- 
dans 6 this country, in order that in this re- 
noteand unknown region he might have them 
gito himself and out of the reach of the Gos- 
wn We are inclined to think that if Mr. 
Mathe? were to rise from his grave, and read 
grnewspapers during the last two months, 
he would be driven to the conclusion that the 
wrentiof the white man was no such serious 
Wow te the seignorial rights of Satan, whom 
pealls the great landlord of America,’’ as at 
int sight it might seem. In fact, judging 
fom the statements of the newspapers, he 
wuld probably confess it to be very doubtful 
tether the devil is not, on the whole, doing 
better with the Causasians than evcr he did 
with the Iroquois, and whether he did not 
make 4 great mistake in concealing this conti- 
tinent so long from the Old World. We do 
wt know in what history a more shockinz pic- 
tare of manners and morals is to be met with 
than the Times and Tvibune now daily draw 
of Aterican society. Tacitus and Suetonius 
tell some sad stories of the ancient Romans, 
who were undoubtedly bad fellows, but in com- 
paring them with ourselves we must remem- 
ber that they made uo such pretences to vir- 
teas We make. The Roman rascal was an 
honest fellow, however cruel or licentious, 
vhile nearly all our knaves are professed mor- 


ln the first place, the genera] who saved the 
tpublic “from the greatest rebellion the world 
tversaw,” and who, five short years ago, was 
theidol of his countrymen, turus out to be a 
beastly drunkard, who sells the various offices 
in bis gift to the highest bidders, after having 
pilsome of his own relatives into some of the 
bet, and takes bribes however small from 
wybody however mean. The senator who 
hasbeen nominated fur the vice-presicency by 
meof the two great parties is a deliberate 
larand sneak, which would be sad if he were 
stimple worldling, but which is perfectly 
ttrocious, considering that he is a member of 
‘ehurch and professes to be a very pious man. 
Taming to the opposition ticket, we find that 
thecandidate for the presidency, besides his 
feneral political recreancy, entered into part- 
wrhip,with several notorious swindlers for 
the manufacture of tobacco, and induced one 
Wthe currapt judges to issue a fraudulent in- 
imetion to help him in getting pay for joint 
Sock shares which had cost him nothing. The 
‘ond person on the ticket is an habitual drun- 
The person whom it is supposed the 
‘position candidate would, if elected, make 
Secretary of the Treasury, and who is now 
Stator from one of the greatest States 
@the Union, was in his youth convicted 
# theft, and escaped jail by the clemen- 
7 of the prosecutor; in mature manhood, 
‘emt down his own house in order to 
an insurance company, sold his votes 
vhen a member of Congress for cash down, 
ind sold pardons when he was governor of 
York. The late Assistant Secretary of 
Wook a large bribe from a band of swin- 
:dilroad operators to induce him to be- 
lay hisclient as the trustee of a mortgage. 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives 
bis bribes freely, to ixfluence his votes and 
*ppointment of committees. The admin- 

) candidate for the governorship of 
Dsylvania, it is charged, when State Audi- 
>in company with one swindler, shared the 
Proceeds of a fraud on the State, and in com- 
May with, another, speculated in stocks with 


the funds of the State, and this on the testi- 


* Rony of the Swindler himself; but the swin- 


> OF being pardoned out of jail by a cor- 
ae testifies that the affidavit 
to him was a forgery, and that the 

was got up by the nnprincipled 


g up and down stairs” fags them | against a corporation, and then speculated in 
use they have lost the use of their | its stock for a fall. The administration can- 

from idleness. An Italian mother | didate for the governorship of New York, on 
davgbters live up ninety-six steps, and | the other hand, though outwardly.a respecta- 
inthe prime of beauty and vigor at fifty. | 


| 
| 








to all comers for a trifling sum. The same 
auditor also trumped up a false claim for taxes 


ble and honorable man, when a general in tbe 
army, avoided going under fire through per- | 


| ask an 


| round; Miss 8. Hurden, drawing 
| Webb, group in oils, aay in color; Miss Emma Is- 
| dell, wood en 38 

| color; Miss 


Elementary English; Mrs. Nelson, German; Miss 
Gregg 4'h (head) French class; Miss Shire, 3d French 
class; Miss M. UD. Stoker, Italian class. 


Fine Arte. 
Silver Medalirts -Miss A. Mitchell, designs in dam- 
d lace; Miss R. Spcguies flower drawing from 
nature; Miss Mary Higginbotham, drawing from the 
from the cast ; Miss 


ving; Miss Leney, painting in water 

ary Walker, copies ficure painting in 

oil; Mixs Susan Harden, grou camefiias from nature. 
Brouze Medal— Miss ‘todd, flowers from nature. 
Money Prizes—Miss Anderson, one guinea, page of 


sonal timidity, and is ready to support any illumination; Miss Gertrude Hayes, one guinea, best 
party which will give him an office. The op- | P#ting on porcelain. 


position candidate for the lieutenant-governor- 
ship, is a man who makes a living by “lobby- | 
ing,” or, in other words, by bribing legislators. 


Honorable Mention. 
Outline drawing from the flat—Miss Gregg and 


| Miss Black. 
Wood ory atten Dora Higginbotham. 
Porcelain Painting—Miss Mary Waddell. 


Flower | + from Nature—Miss Meadows Tay- 


One of the most prominent supporters of the | lor and Miss Tod: 


opposition, and a United States senator to 


Illuminating—- Miss Kealey and Miss Collins, 
A prize is offered by the Hon. Mrs. Curzon Smith 


boot, used his influence corruptly to get a cot- | for porcelain painting, 


ton permit for a man with whom he then 
went into partnership and shared the profits. 





DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON. 

Model Drawing Certificates—Clara Barnes, Jane 

C. Dockeray, Frances Johnston, Elizabeth Morrow, 


Another, who was a distinguished general of | Mary Waddell. 


cavalry, when appointed to a foreign diplo- 
matic position, took a prostitute into the socie- 
ty of the capitol to which he was accredited ; 
and when he tried to prosecute an editor of a 
leading paper for saying so, the editor got off 
by corrupting the grand jury. The Attorney- 
General of New York, too, made arrange- 
ments to let certain notorious criminals escape 
prosecution on their consenting to pay money 
towards the support of one of the candidates 
in the pending presidential contest, and proba- 
bly, something for his personal use. The lead- 
ing diplomatic representative of the govern- 
ment abroad also took $58,000 from a swin- 
dling corporation to help them to palm their 
stock off in the markets of the city in which 
he was resident. 

The sheriff of the great city of New York is 
avery important officer. The late incumbent 
of that office, we are told, can neither read nor 
write, has undergone a term of imprisonment 
for theft, falsified his accounts as sheriff, com- 
mitted perjury, given fraudulent checks in 
payment of gambling debts, and tried to de- 
fraud the city out of $104,000. The present 
sheriff, on the other hand, while equally igno- 
rant, having begun life as a keeper of a pot- 
house, has defrauded litigants and prisoners of 
large amounts by overcharges, and the city of 
$14,000 by making fraudulent alterations in a 
lease. One supports one candidate for the 
presidency and the other the other, and each 
is attacked by the newspapers of one side and 
defended by those of the other. 

In the press the state of things is about as 
cheerful. The Tribune says the editor of the 
Times is ‘‘a cad” (English slang for a low fel- 
low, alow-bred man) and a flunkey orlacquey; 
and the Times says the editor of the Tribune 
is “a vulgar rowdy,” “a booby,” “‘a profession- 
al defamer,” “a liar,” “a tunatic’”’ “a vile slan- 
derer,’’ and “a hack” and a “literary swindler ;” 





| 


| cross, shamrocks are ‘ 


Free-hand Certificates—Sarah A. Black, Jane C. 
Dockeray, Dora Higginbotham, Frances Jolnston, 
Harriette Kennedy, Charlotte Kerr, Caroline Leney, 
Elizabeth Morrow, Kathleen Thorp. 

boar! hema 6 Lalor. 

Perspective—Margaret Mackenzie. 

Full Certificate—} 7 Lalor. 

Design—Anna Mitchell. Queen’s prize for Design, 
“Leslie’s History of Painting.” 

Figure Di awing — Rebecca Sproule, National prize, 
“Painting Popularly Explained.”” Mary Higgin- 
botham, works selected for national competition. 

Prizes ‘“‘Free-hand’’—Clara Barnes, ‘“‘E,” Burchett’s 
Geometry and Burchett’s Perspective; Mary Wad- 
dell, ‘‘E,"’ Cottman’s Ruled Outlines. 

Free Studentship—Anna Mitchel). 

Christmas Exhibition awards and orders— Miss 
Frances White, painting on porcelain; Miss M. 
Whi e, fruit painting from nature; Mi-s Stoker, land- 
scapes from nature; Miss Bewley, landscape from 
nature; Miss Jennings, porcelain paintings; illum- 
inations &c., ordered. 

IRISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

Examination in scales—Miss Middleton, first prize, 
second division; Miss Wayland, second prize, second 
gee Miss Ronaldson, second prize, third divi- 
sion, 

Examination in ay Miss Montgomery, first 
prize, first division; Miss C. Clayton, third prize, sec- 
ond division. 

Composition—Miss Morrow, second prize, 

The Marchioness of Kildare distributed the prizes 
to the successful students, whose names are given 
aboye. The prizes consisted of silver and bronze 
medals, valuable books, gifts of money, and honorary 
certiticates. The medal was designed by Mr. Wood- 
house specially for the Institute. It is novel, pretty, 
and chaste in design, in some respects resembling 
the Victoria Cross. On the circle supportin the 

I 1 A dallion of the 
queen appears in the center, and above it is the rose 
entwined with shamrocks. Around the medallion 
ruus the legend— 

Doctrinam atque industriam emollit ars. 
The medal is suspended from the azure ribbon of the 
Most Noble Order of St. Patrick. 





The Commission to codify the laws of the 
District of Columbia have completed their 
work. The code in force was found to be 
made up of 150 English statutes, about 200 old 
Maryland laws anda much larger number of 
congressional statutes and ordinances of the 
cities of Georgetown and Washington. Among 
the important new matter introduced is the 
abolition of dower and curtesy, in place of 
which the Commission recommend giving the 
widow or widower a life estate in one-third of 
all real property owned by the deceased part- 
ner, and throughout the new code the attempt 


sa , , 7 
that “there is nocrime which he will hesitate | has been made to give women the same rights 


to ascribe to any man who offends him—mur- 
der, burglary, arson, he will swear to any- 
thing;’’ in other words, that he is a perjurer. 
The same paper says the chief editor of the 
World is either “‘infamous” or “constitutional- 
ly incapable of acting as an honorable man ;” 
and, supposing him to be on his death-bed, 
and tormented by remorse, offered “to mingle 
a little pity with its contempt for him.’’ It 
also says the editor of the Chicago Tribune is 
a noted liar, and insinuates that the editor of 
the Springfield Republican, whom it familiar- 
ly calls “Sam,’’ is aliar too. The Commercial 


Advertiser mentions, casually as it were, that 


one of the editors of the World isa thief, a 
charge which the Times copies gratefully, whiie 
the Tribune observes thatthe material for the 
ideal of a perfect journalist entertained by 
the Evening Postis obtained by mingling ‘‘ig- 
norance, bad manners, and lying.”’ It adds that 
the Post has “neither enough intelligence nor 
enough honesty to conduct a controversy with 
anybody on any subject,’ and is “a refined 
rascal,’ and an utterer of “deliberate false- 
hoods.” It willthus be seen that there is 
strong testimony that nearly all the leading 
editors in the country are liars, lunatics, black- 
legs, thieves, perjurers, and that, in some 
cases, editors are all these things together, 
thus presenting the world with characters at 
once composite and disgusting.—N. Y. Na- 
tion. 





DUBLIN EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


We learn from the Irish Times, Dublin, 
kindly sent by Miss Corlett, of the “Queen’s 
Institute,” that the following prizes were 
awarded at the recent examination of that 
institution, by the Board of Examiners. 
There will be additional prizes next year, the 
University of London having allotted a sum 
of money to the Queen’s Institute for distri- 
bution in prizes. On this occasion there 
were four distinct examinations for honors, 
offered respectively by the Queen’s Institute 
itself; by Trinity College, Dublin; by the 
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South Kensington Museum; and by the Irish 


Academy of Music. 
TRINITY COLLEGK, DUBLIN. 


Examination of Women—Junior,— Miss ‘aeali 


Kirkpatrick, first; Miss Minnie Hamilton, second: 
Mixs Frazer, seeond. 
QUEEN'S IN@TITUTE—ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS. 


| What comes after cheese ?°’ 
| umphantly exclaimed the puzzled pupil. 





as men in regard to property. 


HUMOROUS. 


Ole to a money-lender—“Meet me a joan.” 

Can an electric eel he said to lead a shocking 
life ? 

A good hotel-keeper is a man that one can 
always put up with, 

When is a cat like atea-pot? When you’re 
teasin’ it (tea’s in it.) 

Room for improvement is probably the larg- 
est room in the world, 

It is said the washer-women of Chicago 
are getting up a wring. 

Creatnres that never show the 
feather’’—Crows and blackbirds. 

Strange fact—Though a pawnbroker’s shop 
is crowded, itis always a loansome place. 

Men are generally like wagons; they rattle 
prodigiously when there is nothing in them. 

Why is a man’s life safest in the last stages 
of dyspepsia? Because he can’t digest then. 

“The rich,” said a Jew, “eat venison be- 
cause it ish deer; I eat mutton because it ish 
sheep.” 

What was the proverb that King Lear heard 
from his daughters? ‘Go, father, and fare 
worse,” 

The old motto, “One good turn deserves 
another,’ evidently originated with the organ- 
grinder. 

Young ladies who lace themselves too tightly 
when dressing fur dinner, evidently prefer 
grace before meat. 

A wag affirms that pillows, though not be- 
longing to the human species, come under the 
head of rational beings. 

Sunday is the strongest day, because all the 
others are week days; yetif it is the strongest, 
why is it so often broken ? 

Why are Indian servants called coolies? 
Probably because their principal duty is to fan 
their masters in the heat of the day. 

A North Carolina paper gravely remarks 
that “three-cent water-melons have brought 
the colic within the reach of the poorest family 
in the State. 

The most striking difference between a fool 
and a looking-glass is, that the fool speaks 
without reflecting, and the looking-glass re- 
flects without speaking. 

“Don’t you remember the next word in 
your lesson? It’s the word afier cheese. 
© Mouse!” ti- 


“white 


Sir Boyle Roche, in wordy conflict with 
Curran in the Lrish House of Commons, made 
some allu-ion to Curran’s honor. ‘“‘Sir,’’ said 


\ hole Schotambip (of the Committee)--Miss Bate. | Curran, “du not speak of my honor; 1am the 


Half Scholarships—Miss C. Kirkpatrick, frst in 
Trinity College Examination. -German, Frevch: Miss 
Middleton, creditable iv Dogi-h French, German; 
Mi-s Metcalfe, creditable in 


stadie-. 
English Clase. 

Highest Marks— Miss M’Biaine, Euclid; Mise Fra- 
zer, arithmetic; Mixs Bate, hi-tory: Mise P-nrure, 
geography; Miss Frazer grammar; Mies Metcalfe, 
Trench on Words; Miss M’ Blaine, Shaw’. Literature 

Silver Medalixte—Miss 8. Harden, Kugtich Liters 


guardian of my own hover.” “Faith,” said 
Sir Boyle, “I knew that some time or other 


Sugiish, French, general | you would accept a ssnecure.”’ 


I talked with a minion from Her Majesty’s 
dominion. Says L,“Where are you gving?” 
Says he, ‘To hidea hoe.” Says 1, “What are 
you guing to hide a hoe for?” Says he, “I 
diim’tsay ‘hide a hoe,’ I said hide a hoe.” 


Says I, “Spell it.” Says he, “‘I-d-a-h-o.” 
“Oh!” says I, “Idaho.” “Yes,” says he, 
“ Hide-a-hoe,” 

A young man, an advanced pupil in our 
high school, and supposed to be well up in 
geography, was sitting near and Mesanet at- 
tentively to the conversation. After the sales- 
man bad gone, the young man turning to one 
of the clerks, in dead earnest asked: “Joe, 
how much is areeka?” “A reeka? What do 
you mean?” “Why, that chap said the coffee 
he was showing cost a reeka.” 














Continued Brilliant Suocess of Ditson & Oo,’s 
Gems of Strauss! 


This fine collection, now “all the rage,” contains 
among its gems (which fill 250 large music pages) 


German Hearts, Aquarelicn, 1001 Nights, 
Manhatien, Morgendt. tier, Artist Life, 
Love and Picasure, Burger:iun, 
Biue Danube, Mar riage sells 
Bonbenus, Wine, Women and Song. 


And many other popular Waltzes, 


PIZZICATO, NEW ANNEN, TRITSCH TRATSCH, 
and other Polkas, with a goodly number of tirst-rate 
Quadrilles, Galops, Mazurkas, &c. Price, in boards 
98.005 Cloth, $3.00. Sent, post-paid, for retail 
price. 


The Great New Church Music Book, 


THE STANDARD! 


Still “waves,” and is on the point of being introduced 
10 a multitude of Singing 8 Is now to 

The authors are L. O. EMEKSON, of Boston, and H. 
R. PALMER, of Chicago, neither of whom will be 
satisfied with less than 

TWICE the ORDINARY CIRCULATION 


of Church Musie Books. Do not fail to send $1.25, 
for which, for the present, Specimen Copies will be 


sent, 
Price, $1.50. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
es 4 DITSON & CO., New dork. 
t. 26. 


‘The Science of Health, 


A New First-Ciass Monruty. The exponent o¢ 
all known means by which Health, Strength, and 
Long Life are attained, by agencies vitally related to 
Health and the treatment of Disease, such as Exer- 
cise, Rest, Sleep, Mental Influences, Electricity, and 
all hygienic agents and materials. #2.00ayear. “On 
Trial,” three months, 25 cents. 8S. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lishers, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

The November Number, now ready, contains arti- 
cles on popular Physiology illustrated: Diseasea of 
the Eye; Dislocations; Physical Culture; Drugged to 
Death; Medical Systems; Method of Cure; Oatmeal 
for Human Food—how to Prepare it. In Talks with 
Correspondents, we have Biliousness gSprains; Weak 
Ankles; Chronie Catarrh; Dandruff éciation; Spot- 
ted Fever, ete., making an excellent number. News- 
men have it; only 20 cents. 











Buy the Best ! 


ey If vou want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
in CLOTHES WriNGERS, buy the IMPROVED 


UNIVERSAL. 





It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothes 
from falling buck into the tub 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pase- 
ing large articles. 

IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 

Ever Offered to the Public. 

The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as supe- 
rior to ali others by the Amerian Ayriculturist, Watch- 
man and Reflector, Congregationesses and the religious 
and agricultural pape:s all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warrantied the best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’! Agent, 


No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 
i Wringers of al) kinds repaired. 
Uct 19 ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hansen Street 
A few doors from. Tremont Street. Boston. 


ti?” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profer 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 


Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
SUNDAYs EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New Engiand to 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 

M. A. SNOW, 


Woman's Journnat Office 
July 27.  —— 
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Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, cornme 
Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this schoo] can attend the clinics s 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary anc 
the City Dispensaries, They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abou! 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Secend Avenue, New York City. 
$5to$S20 vr verxine people, af ether sex, 


,oung or old, make more mouey at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any- 
thingelse. Particulars free. Addrese G, Stinson & 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCERS, | 


Ne. 5 Pemberton ° Bowen. 
Examination of The se! be egg the 
Coane of the Comstaciyesitie of all kinds 
of Instruments relat to Real and 
Copying done with aditness and a ae 
DWARD G. STEVENS Many E Stevens 


Jan. 21. w, 





Trees! Flowers! Bulbs! Seeds! 


HEDGE PLANTS! 
Nursery Stock! Fruit and Flower Plates! 


BLOOMINGTON. NURSERY, 


ILLINOIS, 
year; 


2 eaves 2st ye 12 Greenhouses. 
Ang. 4&4 Oatalobbee, Wheat *% OE 
E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 W i t 
’ 4 ON atic? Street, 





Dr. SPEAR can be consulted, at his office, 718 


Washi n street, Bostun, or by letter, with 
free of c » a pot ore 
THose WHO HAVE FAILED TO Bz CURED BY 


PHYSICIANS ARB REBPKCTFOLLY INVITED TO 


ose. bere ve pi. 6 
emeum '° 
upon all Diseancs. oor 8 aka 
Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST... 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 





Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 





THE 234 ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

North College Ave. & 22d St.. Philas, 
Will comMence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. 

E. H. CLEVELAND, M. D., 

May 18, , SECRETARY. 





—_— 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 


Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 
gages. 
_ Boston Post Building, Room 5 ly Aug$ 


MARSTON’ HOUSE, 


On THK EUROPEAN PLAN, 
1? Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 


i Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs, Marston & Co. take pleasure in infotming 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with tietr long established 
Dining Saloon op Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to acconimodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments, Veb. 17. 
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A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 


DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS or 
| MATTRESSES, AND SOUTH AMERICAN 


CURLED HATR, 
Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
. ‘ 
scriplions, 

Constantly on hand, or made to order. 
Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
cw" FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
STEAM KILN. 

Oe os pi Ao bet abt 

BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 
Readers of the Woman’s JouRNAL, visiting New 
York, will tind a superior stopping-place, by the dey 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 87, 39, & 44 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table, 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho 


Pls. 
Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26:h STREET, NEW YORK. 
Oct 12 tf 





Ladies, Caution! 
Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL TREADLE. 


This Treadle is roved by the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society, oud the hed he ide Charitable Me- 
chanic Association. Fur sale by Sewing Machine 
Dealers generally. Seud for circular. 


FRANK TRIPP, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRITOR, 
70 Milk Street, Boston. 
tay” Agus eeatil: 


NINE OUT OF TEN 


Oct 5 








Admit that the BEE-HIVE can and do sell Hate and 
Gloves at Very Low Pricea. 


132 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oot. 12. 3m 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 
Executed in the finest style of the art. Onders by 


mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, om receipt 
of price, Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, 83.50, 











Co., Portland, Me, ; 
Sept. 2. 1 yr. 


E. 8. BARTLETT, Parker House, Boston. 
Ost 12 om 
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r © mt EDITOR'S EASY CHAIB. 


! Fortunately for the peace of its readers’ 
minds, if not of its own, the Easy Chair does 
‘Rot discuss politics, It seems, indeed, hardly 
ecessary, as aii the papers and all the orators 
are so busy with them. But there is some- 
thing which appears in one of the political 
platforms of the autumn which is not in the 
wenal sense partisan, although it concerns the 
vesy foundations of popular government. 
"Tis is the declaration of one of the political 
epnventions in Massachusetts, that women 
ought to vote! And not only that, but that 
the party thinks so! That, however, is some- 
thieg that weshali see. Yet the fact of the 
@eclaration is remarkable. It shows how 
quietly, amidst all the ridicule of opponents 
am@ the extravagance of friends, “the cause” 
has made its way in the public mind. ° 

Indeed, no thoughtful student of the pro- 
gress of this movement has probably felt any 
great force in the stock arguments against it, 
and for the very evident reason, that if, as Dr. 
Bushnell said, it was a reform against nature, 
it was very sure not to prevail, as nature has 
a way of getting the best of it in ber encoun- 
ters. The whole adverse argument really set- 
tles into a question of convenience, and that 
is one which may be left to determine itself. 
For, if it is really inconvenient that women 
should vote, the permission to vote will pro- 
duce nv il! results. The instincts of sex will 
mot be changed by an act of legislature or a 
constitutional amendment. If it be really re- 
pulsive to m n to see women voting or hold- 
ing responsible public positions, women will 
@o neither; for the emotions will always be, as 
they are now, the controlling forces between 
the sexes, 

AR that the most intelligent friends of really 
universal suffrage ask is freedom, No man is 
now compelled to vote, but every man may. 
It is lef entirely to his choice. Before the 
war there were a great many men, whom 
everybody koew in their own circle, who 
thought politics beneath the notice of a gentle- 
man, and who affected or felt a supreme indif. 
ference to elections and candidates. It was 
often amusingly blended with an aristocratic 
sneer. Worthy gentlemen, whose grand- 
fathers were importers or retailers of dry- 
goods, or wet goods, and who. by clipping both 
ends of the yard-stick, had left a pretty little 
property, regretted that suffrage was not lim- 
ited to “gentlemen,” and to those who had ‘‘a 
stake in the country.’* They really seemed to 
suppose tat personal rights of every kind 
were a jess ‘‘stake’’ than money or real estate. 
If for such reasons, or for any other, a voter 
does not choose tu vote, he may stay at home. 
Bat he would thunder like James Otis and 
John Adams, if it were proposed to deprive 
him of the right of voting if be did chouse. 
He will have liberty before all. 

If you say to such a gerttleman that he evi- 
dently has no interest in public affairs, and 
he clearly does not think it genteel or worth 
while ta vote, and that therefore be cannot 
complain if he is deprived of the right, he 
would not stay to argue—he would reply only, 
“Touch my right of voting if you dare!’ And 
yet the reason for deprivation in his case 
is a thousand fold stronger than in that of an 
equally intelligent person with an equal stake 
in the government, and a wish to take part in 
it, but who is deprived of the right merely be- 
cause of sex. If the one who is ignorant and 


- {pdifferent may not, therefore, be disfran- 


chised, why should we disfranchise the one 
who is neither, and who not ouly wishes to 
yote, but who would vote intelligently? No, 
gays the Massachusetts Convention; give 
equal freedom to both, and leave the exercise 
of te power to individual choice, 


I-Nv would it be of any avail to say to the 
mai who disdains to yote that he will lose 
nothing by being deprived of the ballot, be- 
cause bis neighbors: will really vote for him, as 
their interest is substantially the same as his. 
Dr. Johnson wrote a pamphiet upon this very 
point. Taxation no tyranny, even if you are 
pot directly represented, said tough old Sam; 
our interest is yours; we are the mother, and 
you are our daughter; we are the imperial 
seat, and you are the colonies; you do really 
exist by our will; we have the right, and we 
will exercise it, of taking care of you. And 
the next word that Dr. Johnson and the im- 
perial mother heard was that tremendous sum- 


mous of Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga, “In the’ 


name of the great Jehovah and the Continen- 
tal Congress, surrender this fort!’ And it 
‘was surrendered. 

The truth is that voting by an involuntary 
proxy is both theoretically and practically ab- 
gerd. My neighbor canuot vote for me unless 
Thave the right to .vote, and if I have that 
right, he cannot exercise it without my con- 


‘sent. To vote as he chooses, and to say that 


he votes for my interest as well as for his own, 
is to say that I don’t know what my interest 
is, and that he can take better care of me than 
I:can take of myself—which is sheer despo- 
tiem. It isthe mere motu proprio of an em- 
peror: My neighbor or my neighbors, in ex- 
cluding. me from the ballot and voting, as they 
say, for me, are only echoing Louis the Four- 
teenth—“I am the State.” . If I am not to 
judge whose interest is the same as mine, I 
shail some day discover a wolf above me on the 
stream iusisting that lam soiling ‘ne water. 


And thus the familiar argument, that one sex 
can properly vote fur the other because their 
interests are really the same, justifies the as- 
sumption of all political power by a class, and 
then by a person. 

If the principle that there shall be no tax- 
ation without representation be correct, there 
is not, and there never has been, a sound arg- 
ument for the disfranchisement of women since 
they have been property-holders. A woman 
might own all the real estate upon the chief 
street of the village, yet she cannot vote for 
road overseer. Plainly, if her sex incapaci- 
tates her, being mature and intelligent, from 
controlling her property, it should certainly 
incapacitate her from owning it. The law 
that authorized her to earn, hold and devise 
property, lifted the lid from the ballot-box. 
And all that the Massachusetts Convention 
has done is to say, “Certainly it did.” 

The Convention said that it was the opinion 
of the party; but that, as we said, we shall 
now see, The Easy Chair has nothing to do 
with party; but this is a question of al! parties, 
especially if, as the scoffers say, every wife will 
vote with her husband. Of course they always 
agree in religious matters, so it may be sup- 
posed that they will in political, Indeed, 
there are never any differences between wives 
and husbands. The husband has only to take 
snuff, and the wifesneezes. The Spratt legend 
is a foul libel upon matrimonial tastes. But 
ifevery wife is sure to vote with her husband, 
shall she therefore not have the right to vote? 
Most youths of twenty-one vote with their 
fathers—shall they also be excluded from the 
polls? Shall the rule be extended, and any- 
body who votes as anybody else votes be dis- 
franchised for that reason? Or shall only 
those be permitted to vote who can give a 
sound and satisfactory reason for their ballot? 
If a wife may not vote because love for her 
husband would lead her to duplicate his vote, 
then, of course, all men whose votes are influ- 
enced by personal regard and respect for some’ 
one else must be set aside. Indeed, it is 
chiefly when men begin to argue the question 
of suffrage for women that a grave doubt of 
their own competency to vote arises, 

But if wives are to be excluded because they 
will vote with their husbands, upon what 
ground shall we disfranclise those who have 
no husbands to vote with? Shall we deprive 
them of the ballot asa punishment for not 
having husbands to deprive them of it? The 
same excellent argument would apply to their 
property; and we ought to confiscate the 
earnings of spinsters because they have no 
husbands to manage their money for them, 
Indeed, the arguments all tend to prove that 
womev should be in a perpetual prostration of 
gratitude that men suffer them to exist upon 
any terms whatever. 

Certainly no really great movement ever pro- 
ceeded so steadily and swiftly in the face of 
curious difficulties as that of Woman Suffrage 
in this country, It has had the most whim- 
sical and often absurd and repulsive advocacy. 
It has often seemed to be the very polities of 
the moon. Ex'ravagance and fully have been 
so hopelessly combined in its behalf that many 
of its truest friends have wondered that it was 
not pushed from decent and candid considera- 
tion. But such friends cannot too constantly 
remember that it is the history of every move 
ment which is an appeal to pure reason- 
There are no gunsor clubs behind the demand 
for this extension of the suffrage. Itis con- 
ducted wholly within the domain of intelli- 
gence. Andif riddled with ridicule, let any 
skeptic recall the beginnings of Methodism. | 
Read Sydney Smith, and wonder how an in 
telligent and liberal man could deride some of 
the poblest and best men that ever lived. The 
history of the movement for the extension of 
suffrage to women, like all the other great 
movements in this country, shows to every 
youth that be who is bospitable to a liberty 
which is ridiculed entertains angels unawares. 
It is safe to heed the counsel of Condorcet; 
**Do not choose aman who has ever taken side 
against the liberty of any portion of mankind.” 
—Geo. W. Curtis in Harper’s Monthly. 


SO —— 


LADIES ADMITTED TO ‘THE UTAH BAR. 


This morning there were some unusually 
interesting proceedings in the Third Judicial 
District Court, His Honor, Chief Justice Mc- 


ten o’clock until balf past eleven, the atten- 
tion of the court was occupied in hearing aud 
determining motions and arguments in rela- 
tion to jury cases, m 

A few minutes before the last of these was 
disposed of, Gov. Woods, accompanied by sev- 
eral ladies, entered the court-room, all of them 
being invited to seats within the inclosure 
partitioned off for the use of the bar. 

When the motions and aiguments under 
consideration had been disposed of, the gov- 
ernor arose and said :— 

“May it please the Court, I desire to move 
the admission to practice in the courts of 
this Territory, of Miss Phoebe W. Couzins. 
She isa graduate of the Law School of the 
Washington Uuiversity, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been ularly admitted to practice in the 
courts of that State, and in the United States 
District Court of that State; also in the 
courts’ of the State of Arkansas. I move her 
admission to the bar of this Territory.” 

Tue Court —it has been said by a learn- 
ed writer that law is the retivement of reason- 
ing. Perhaps it is natural to infer that those 
who have the most refinement ought to be 
very clear, perhaps intuitive, reasovers, Cer- 
tainly no gentleman of this bar would deny 
that, in social lite, woman’s influence is refin- 





Kean, presiding. From a few minutes past } 


honorable profession of the law may be made 
even more honorable by the admission of wo- 
man to the bar. It strikes us as a novelty, 
gcentiemen, but everything in the line of pro- 
gress is, at some time or other, a novelty. I 
very cheerfully admit Miss Couzins to this 
bar, and, gentlemen, I present to you our sis- 
ter at the bar.” 

JupGE Haypon.—“I move that the clerk 
swear Miss Couzins in, and that she sign the 
rule of attorneys.” 

The oath was administered, and the court 
took a recess of three minutes, in order, as the 
Court said, that the members of the bar might 
be presented to their sister at the bar. 

is formality having been attended to, 
business was resumed, when the following 
remarks and motion were made by 

Masor ©. H. HempsTreap.—“‘I rise for the 
perfurmance of a aged wee duty. I think 
we may say that the admission of Miss Cou- 
zins to the bar of Utah is an era in Utah life. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that Utah, in 
this, has not taken the lead, and that Miss 
Couzins did not come bere before she went to 
the bar in St. Louis. However, she bas been 
accepted as a member of this bar with pleas- 
ure, on the part of both court and members of 
the bar; but while, sir, I and my brethren of 
the bar have extended a hearty welcome to 
Miss Couzins, I know not what would become 
of us should she, as she probably will, and as 
sbe will have the right to do, appear agaiust 
any or all of us in the progress of some impor- 
tant trial. I fear we might have a most diffi- 
cult task to encounter our learned and inter- 
esting opponent. Notwithstanding these ap- 
prebenusions, Your Honor, [take pleasure in 
saying that l have been a resicent of Utah 
uearly ten years. When I first came here | 
became acquainted with many who have since 
become warm friends of mine, and for whom 
I cherish the warmest feelings of frieudship. 
{ may also say, Your Honor, that | have met 
with some most brilliant intellects—not only 
industrious minds, but brilliant intellects— 
among the young ladies of this city, Over 
turee years ago, one of these—a most estima 
ble young lady,—undertook, partially at my 
suggestion, aud certainly with my approba- 
tivu and all the assistance I could render her, 
the difficult and arduous task of study neces- 
sary lo become a proficient in the law; and 
during that time I have bad pleasure in not- 
ing her progress. I refer to Miss Georgie 
Suow, daughter of the Attorney-General of 
this Territory. 1 know, sir, that, for the last 
three years, she has Leen a devoted student in 
her father’s office, in striving to obtain an un- 
derstanding of the principles and practice of 
the law; but she bas not dared to come for- 
ward to ask adwission to the bar, From my 
own examination, I am enabled to state that 
she is tully competent to be admitted to this 
bar; fully competent to meet almost any of 
us, not only in talking, but in reasoning at 
the bar. Andon this statement of my own 
personal knowledge and examination, united 
with that of her father, as to her qualifica- 
tions, I rise with pleasure to move her admis- 
sion to the bar, as the first of Utah’s daugh- 
ters who has entered the profession of the 
law.”’ (Applause. ) 

Courr.—"‘L am very happy to hear the re- 
marks and motion of Major Hempstead. I, 
bave a personal acquaintauce with Miss Suow, 
aud | have no doubt of the correctness of the 
statement made in regard to her. Let me 
say right here, however that whatever may 
be the feelings of the members of the bar on 
this subject, the court must not take such a 
course a8 to reuder it liable to the charge of 
great partiality to the ladies, The Major, iu 
his euthusiasm, seems tu bave turgotten that 
our practice bere is to require of gentlemen 
who lave vever been admitted tu the bar 
elsewhere, first to go befure a cummi:tee for 
examiuation. Now, while this is a matter of 
furm merely, and, of course, is so iu this case, 
yet if Ll were w admit a lady who has never 
been admitted to any other bar, withuut reter- 
ring her case toa committee, some young in- 
competent gentleman might apply here, and 
plead that as a precedeut iv his case, and sv 
place the court in the embarrassing position 
of appearing Ww have one rule fur oue sex and 
avutber rule tor the other sex. 1 think 1 will 
graut that motion in a moditied furm, or rath- 
er first appoint a Committee and let them re- 
port. I will appuiut as that committee Major 
Hempstead aud Mr, Hoge. 1 bave dove that 
with several young gentlemen who have ap 
plied tor acmission, and taking that course in 
this Case will make it coufurm to the rule.” 

Miss Suow being in court, Messrs. Hamp- 
stead and Hoge retired, aud in a few minutes 
returned and wade the fullowing report:— 

“The application of Miss C. Georgie Suow, 
for admissivu to the bar of the ‘Third Judicial 
District Court of Utab, baving been by the 
Court referred to the undersigned for examin- 
ativu aud to report thereon, tbe uudersigued 
beg leave, respectfully, wo report, Unat we Lave 
made a proper aud necessary examination as 
to the qualifications of the said applicant, tbat 
she is au estimable lady, aud, by a loug course 
of arduous study of the law, is fully qualified 
fur adwissiou to the bar. The undersigued, 
therefure, respectfully recommend the aduis- 
siuu of Miss Suow, to the bar of this Court. 

(Signed) “C. H. HEMPSTEAD. 
“KE. D. Hoa.” 

Court.—“It may be pertinent fur the Court 
to remark that Miss Suow will fiud in Utah 
au ample field for the exercise of ber proles- 
sional talent. Perhaps iu no part of our coun- 
try Cau she find a better field for the exercise 
of her talent aud atiainments; and the fact 
that she has long resided here, aud that she 
is the daughter of a lawyer, will be of. great 
service w ber, giving her much advautage 
over strangers who come here, aud especiaily 
in listening to the complaints of her own sex. 
Perhaps the application of Miss Suvw fur ad- 
mission Ww this bar may be of vastly greater 
impurtauce than at first it seems to be. I 
take pleasure in grauting the motion, in ac- 
cepting the report of the committee, and iu 
admitting and welcoming Miss Snow to this 
bar. Geutleweu of the bar, many of you al- 
ready have the pleasure aud honor of Miss 
Suvow’s acquaintauce, aud the court will now 
take a very brief recess that you may all be- 
cume 80, that we may all congratulate her on 
her admittance Ww the bar.” 

Miss Suow was sworn, when, after the for- 
mality of introduction to the members of the 
bar, tbe court adjourned until Monday morn- 
ing. —Deseret News. 





The woman’s club-house in New York, 
which its projectors promise will uot be sur- 
passed by any club-house in the country, wiil 





ing a celevating. May we not hope that the 


be opened next winter, 


STRAWS FROM THE WEST. 


On the train from Springfield to Cincinnati, | 


on the 27th ult., the vote of all the passengers 
was taken with the following results, wherein: 
lies a moral :— 

For Grant—Gentlemen, 157, Ladies, 166. 
For Greeley — Gentlemen, 69, Ladies, 36. 
O'Conor—Ladies, 3. E. D. 8. 


EE ———— 


A WEDDING RECEPTION. 


Recently, a wedding reception was given by 
the Prudential Committee of the First Univer- 
salist Society in New Haven, at their pastor’s 
pleasant residence, 13 Home Place, to the 
treasurer of the church, Dr. Harlow Chapin 
aud his bride, who had just returned from 
their bridal tour to Mt. Vernon, Washington, 
ete. A splendidly bound Bible, with clasp, 
appropriately inscribed, was presented to the 
young couple by Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, iu 
behalf of the First Universalist society; a 
poem, full of good wishes was read by its au- 
thor, Mrs. Lucy M. Creemer, and prayer was 
offered by Mrs. Hanaford. After brief thanks 
from Dr. Chapin, refreshments were served, 
and then music and conversation followed, till 
the large party finally separated, after passing 
a very pleasant evening. 

Previous to the arrival of the invited guests, 
Rev. Mrs. Hanaford united in marriage a 
young couple, who were strangers to the rest, 
and did not remain. 





A HARD CASE. 


The New York Nation, which loses no op- 
portunity of showing its contempt fur woman 
closes a caustic review of the poems (or rather 
rhymes) which the campaign has elicited by 
the following :— 


Probably the reader by this time has nearly 
enough of these efforts, but there is one more 
from which we will quote, because of its noble 
rebuke of “‘H. G.”? and Mr. Th odore Tilton, 
who have “gone back” on Woman. In fact, 
but for the habit of years,“H.G.”’ would not 
even so much as spell it with a capital W. 
“You and I both know Woman Suffrage means 
Free Love. H. G.”—is what Mr. Greeley once 
wrote to Mr, Tilton, and this is the “Song of 
the Women” which was elicited, as we say in 
our profession, by the remarks of our distin- 
guished contemporary. Or, rather, this is 
part of it. Looking with scorn and contempt 
on the Woman Movement, no merely earthly 
power could make us publish more than the 
first and last stanza:— 

“Insulter of all Womanhood, 
Apostate from our holy faith, 
That dares to aspire to broader good— 
Lured by ambition’s spectral wraith, 
He turns from freedom’s battling van, 
To break the rod of guardian laws, 
And lead the bloody Ku klux Klan— 
Last hope of Treasou’s long-lost cause! 
“Go! falieu from your starry arch, 
Uncheered by loyal hearts, alone 
Tread backward your apostate march 
Toshameful loss or shameless throne! 
No woman’s hope or woman’s prayer 
Speed forth your allies’ evil throng! 
No woman's voice impulse the air 
With stirriug word or rallyiug song !” 

Some bad met will.not see the awfulness of 
this punishment, ‘They shoulu wait, however, 
till they see how they could get on if the air 
they breathed were suddeuly to cease being 
impulsed by feminine songs, campaign aud 
otherwise. 

Evidently the editor of the Nation is in no 
danger of being impulsed by anything femi- 
nine. Men who have so little enthusiasm 
and faith in human nature may carp and crit- 
icise with severity, but can never Jead public 


opinion. 





WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions at the North Church,in New Haven, 
was densely thronged, and so large a num- 
ber could not get seats that another meeting 
was organized in the l-cture-room, which was 
also crowded. The principal meeting was 
opened at 91-2 o’clock. Mrs. Barker, Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Board of Missions, pre- 
sided, and, after the audience had sung a hymn, 
read a selection from the Scriptures, Hand- 
somely printed programmes containing the 
hymos and order of exercises were in the 
hands of the people present. Prayer was of- 
fered by Mrs. Muses Smith, of Chicago, Presi- 
dent of the Board of the Interior. The report 
of the meeting at Salem, held last year, was 
read by Mrs. Cupp, of Boston, recording sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Buard. The report of 
the Woman’s Buard Mission of the Interiur 
was read by Mrs. Moses Smith, its president. 
A hymn, “Garner for Jesus,” written for the 
occasion, was then sung. ‘Foreign Corre- 
spondence”’ was next on the programme; and 
under this head, a letter was read by Mrs, 
George Gould, of Boston, oue of the secretaries, 
and from Miss Sisson of the Madura Mission, 
South India. Mrs. Professor Hubbard of this 
city made an interesting statement of the or- 
ganization of the New Haven auxiliary branch 
of the Woman’s Board. Mrs. Burdett Hart, 
of Philadelphia, wife of Rev. Burdett Hart, 
formerly pastor in Fair Haven, reported con- 
cerning the Philadelphia branch. Mrs. Homer 
Bartlett, of Boston, treasurer of the Board, 
made an interesting financial statement which 
showed the affairs of the Board iu a prosper- 
ous condition. Addresses were made on the 
missionary work by Mrs. Bruce of the Mah- 
ratta mission, Mrs. Haskell, of the Bulgaria 
mission, Mrs. Rankin, of the mission in Mexi- 
co, Mrs. Gulick, of the North China mission, 





aud Mrs, Baldwin of the Foo Chow mission. 





a 
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A hymn, solo and chorus (by request), “The 
Missionary Call,”’ was then sung, a lady sing- 
ing the solo and a select body of singers the 
chorus, with fine effect. The closi: & prayer 
was then made by Mrs. Dr. Horace Bushnell 
of Hartford. Mrs. Baldwin, in her add 
pleaded earnestly for aid for the education of 
the children of missionaries here in this coun- 
try. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY MEETING, 


The supplementary meeting in the lectare- 
room was addressed for two hours by Mrs, 
Stanley, of the China mission. She, in her 
remarks, gave a glimpse of the work in China, 
and the success which has attended the efforts 
of the missionaries there. 
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A CURIOUS MARRIAGE CEREMORY, 








A man and woman have recently been 
proceeded against by the Scotch authorities 
for having, although not lawfully married 
registered their four children as legitimate, 
The man declares that he was under the 
impression he was properly married, ow- 
ing to a ceremony he went through with 
the woman. In 1867, the parties left Dal 
keith for Galashiels, and not having the 
requisite funds to get married by a minis. 
ter, they each took a handful of meal and 
knelt down facing each other, after placing 9 
basin between them. B»th then placed their 
handfuls of meal in the basin and mixed it, 
in token that they “would not sever till death 
did them part.” After swearing to this effect 
on a Bible, they rose and declared themselves 
man and wife. They afterwards returned to 
Dalkeith, where they have since resided, 
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EQUAL RIGHTS IN AMERICA, 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I am blest with the 
privilege of perusing each number. of. your 
JOURNAL as it comes to us fresh from the 
press.... Being a teacher in this city, I am re- 
munerated as my sex usually is. In other 
words, I receive a little more than one-third 
the pay that a gentleman receives who teaches 
a grade lower than mine. This is a specimen 
of equal rights in America. 

I often have wondered greatly, 
What could have been God’s plan 
In withholding bis licht from woman, 
And giving it all to man, 
If wisdom was stored in that apple 
To which we attribute our fall, 
*Tis just as I have suspected: 
Father Adam “gobbled”’ it all. 
And that is why Stevenson Archer 
Thinks woman is seeking for pelf: 
He is moved by a Christian desire, 
To judge every one by himself, 
Respectfully, Saran A. Brown. 
BELLEVUE, Ogio, Oct. 9, 1872. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Premium. 





For 12 New Subscribers we will give the “Univer-: 


sal” Clothes Wriuger, warranted the best. 





Take Notice. 

After Oct. ist, the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
will be clused, on Saturday afternoons, at 2 o'clock 
P. M. _ 

Wanted. 

An active, energetic man or woman to canvass for 

advertisements for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 





Mrs. Frances E, W. Harper 
has a lyceum lecture on ‘Life Among the Lowly, or 
Sketches of Southern Life.’”’ She haa traveled ex- 
tensively at the South, is an interesting speaker, and 
will be a valuable addition to any lyceum course, 
Mrs. Harper’s address is at the office of the WuMAN’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 





‘Where 
did you get that extra money?” 
“Saved it by buying at the ‘Bee-Hive.’ Call and 
see for yourself what bargains they offer.” 
Ladies, please send your friends. See advertise- 
ment. 





Reinforced Shirt Bosom! 

What is it? A simple folding of the linen, in places 
most liable to break away, giving triple strength, and 
making one bosom last as long as the shirt itself. The 
“Trade Mark” is a guide for the cutting and fitting 
around the neck, and will be found invaluable toama- 
teur shirt makers. See advertisement in another 
column. 
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LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 
are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, wit 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. od 

During four years that our firm has been establish 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies ot Boston, and of nearly ev¥- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. We claim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its 
and wurability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, not 
will have no ion to plain that we have 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERIOK’S PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Baston, Mass 


NOTICE TO LADIES. 


Making SHIRTS, or Putting BUSOMS into old 
Shirts! Sine Patent “REIN FORCED” SHIRT 
BOSUM is a Great Improvement on the ones 
Bosum. Do not crack or slit out in the _ inne 
Iron smoother and set better than the old style. rl 
need only be seen to be appreciated. At retail 
Kempton, Stephenson & Co., G. A. Fenno & Co., 4- 
A. Sawyer & Co., and others. Wholesale by the maa- 
ufacturers, 


Ss. SIBLEY & CO» 
22 KINGSTON STREET. 
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